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EDUCATIONAL OBLIGA- 
TIONS OF A STATE 
UNIVERSITY’ 


HE 


Aad 


[ANGE of administration in an impor- 
dueational institution always creates 
ms and results in anxiety and uncer- 

It usually means some lost motion 
There is 
standard type of college or university 

Institutions differ just as 
This means that every time 


more or less disorganization. 


inistrator. 


is a change in administrations it is 
for the official to learn to work 
the several faculties and they must 
to work with him. A college organi- 
n is composed of many types of per- 
ulities. As a rule the university presi- 
t is also a distinet type of personality. 
[he general publie has no conception how 
y adjustments need to be made in a 
nsition of this kind. 


[He PROGRESS OF THE UNIVERSITY 
| remind the visitors assembled here to- 
hat the University of Oklahoma ante- 
The State of Oklahoma is 
It is only thirty- 
¢ years since the opening of this country 


tes statehood. 
eighteen years old. 


+ 


tlement. The university had its or- 
ition in a legislative enactment of the 
rritory of Oklahoma, which ap- 
ved on December 19, 1890. The institu- 

1 opened its doors in the fall of 1892. 
This beautiful campus and these attractive 
lings are the product of only thirty- 
years of planning and effort on the 


was 


rt of those who have guided the destinies 


university. 


lhe University of Oklahoma has fol- 


sugural address of the president of the U1 


f Oklahoma, Norman, February 5, 1926. 
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lowed about the same course as the other 
forty-four state universities. The growth 
of the institution was rather slow in the 
early years, but in recent years it has grown 
with remarkable rapidity. No state in the 
Union has probably made greater economic 
or material progress since statehood than 
this state has made. The educational prog 
ress of the state has kept pace with the in- 
crease in wealth and population. 
THE OBJECTIVES OF EDUCATION 

If the University of Oklahoma is to ful- 
fill its purpose and justify the faith that 
the people have imposed in it, those of us 
responsible for directing its affairs must 
clearly conceive the objectives of the insti- 
tution. 
popular esteem because its purposes have 
not been well defined. The inevitable re- 
sult has been failure to coordinate our ef- 


Higher education has suffered in 


forts and to utilize our forces to the best 
advantage. 

What are the objectives of education? 
What are we trying to accomplish for so- 
ciety through our complex educational or- 
John Milton undertook to 
answer this question as far back as 1644 in 


ganization ? 


his Tractate as follows: ‘‘I hold, therefore, 
that a complete and generous education is 
that which fits a man to perform justly, 
skilfully and magnanimously all the offices, 
both public and private, of peace and war.’ 
the Pre- 


amble to the Ordinance of 1787 providing 


Another answer comes to us in 


for the organization of the Northwest Ter 
‘*Religion, morality and knowledge 


LPOOU 


ritory. 
and 


being necessary to government 


schools and the 


happiness of mankind, 


means of education shall forever be enecour- 
aged.’’ More 


‘*History of Education,’’ has declared that, 


recently Davidson, in his 
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‘*The aim of education is world building— 
the construction of such a world as shall 
furnish the man with motives to live and 
enlighten, kindly, helpful and noble social 
life of continuous progress.’’ Within the 
limits of these generalizations we can safely 
formulate our program of education. 

(1) The development of a more versatile 
and a more conscientious citizenship. 

(2) The attainment of a more stable and 
a more satisfying social life. 

(3) A human product better fortified 
against human ills and physical deteriora- 
tion. 

(4) A widespread dissemination of a 
knowledge of rational living. 

(5) Insuring to society a surplus of ma- 
terial goods and social advantages. 

Our problem arises, however, when we 
attempt to particularize. The subject mat- 
ter and methods of instruction required to 
accomplish these comprehensive objectives 
involve us in endless difficulty and some- 
times profitless experimentation. But the 
more clearly we define our enthusiasm and 
the more definitely we conceive our aims, 
the more likely we are to obtain satisfying 


results. 


INSTRUCTION AND RESEARCH 

Every university worthy of the name at- 
tempts to accomplish its objectives by in- 
struction and research. Teaching is the 
method of disseminating knowledge already 
acquired. Research is the ‘‘systematie in- 
vestigation of phenomena by experimental 
methods to discover facts or coordinate 
them into laws.’’ I would not undertake to 
appraise the relative emphasis that should 
be placed upon these two activities in a uni- 
versity. But it goes without saying that 
both must occupy a place of great impor- 
tance in every university worthy of the 
name. It is the peculiar function of the 
college to impart knowledge. Some types 
of colleges do more or less research, but it 
is the important task of the university to 


supplement classroom instruction and ],} 
oratory practice by both theoretica| 
practical investigations of many kinds 
Great progress has been made in ¢} 
provement of teaching methods in re 
years. But the enormous increase 
number of students in our colleges and 
versities since the World War has 
some rather baffling problems. Th: 
centage of high school graduates w] 
institutions of higher learning has st: 
increased. It goes without saying that + 
mere fact that this human product 
to enter college does not mean that 
them have developed an intellectu 
est or enter college for the definit: 
pose of acquiring a college education. 
cational administrators have not found ar 
accurate method of differentiating betw 
the intellectual sheep and the | 
goats. The public has become somew 
skeptical over our failure to conserv: 
lectual effort and safeguard financial! 
sources while dealing with this unassi 
lated mass of students. But I think wi 
give the public some assurance that w 
reaching toward a solution by more ex 
ing entrance requirements, establis! 
honors courses and adopting methods 
eliminating those who fail to meet incr 
ingly exacting standards of instructio1 
The increase in student enrollment 
made it necessary to extend greatly th 
ulty personnel. The supply of teac! 
well qualified to give instruction has ! 
been equal to the G@emand. The rapid 
ferentiation in the field of knowledge ! 
made it increasingly necessary to se 
teachers of highly specialized training a! 
experience. Personality, a real spirit 
learning and eonsecration to the cau 
education are also important qualifica' 
of teachers. Our human resources hav’ 
been sufficient to supply an adequate nu! 


essential, qualifications. The result has bee! 
inevitable, therefore, that under these « 





earch activities. 
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t has been increasingly difficult to 

n academic standards. 
idental to this general situation has 
failure to impart knowledge with a 
prospective. The extension of 
ve in the last generation has over- 
| us with details. Our institutions 
most lost their educational perspec- 
fhe relativity of principles and facts 
.s been ignored. There has been an in- 
ising tendency to teach everything to 
men and to teach everything as if it 
re equally important. It has not been 
r that many students have lost 


A 


? ? 
bids 


itellectual way in a confusion of de- 


research also deserve search- 

ilvsis. Scientific synthesis and the 
tion of waste are the objectives of 

h. We that the of 
viedge have been greatly extended as a 
of investigation. Sut not 
make the efforts of the re- 
worker more certain of results or 
to determine the aptitudes of men best 
ted to research accomplishment. We 
now that an increasing number of in- 
trial enterprises have established re- 
This would imply that 
ir educational institutions are not supply- 
¢ fully the needs of industries, commerce 
| transportation with the kind of knowl- 


know limits 


we do 


w how to 


edge that our highly complex civilization 


equires to-day. 


Our edueational institutions are con- 


‘ronted with the necessity of making a 


il 


r advanced by scientific discovery. 


irching analysis of their actual accom- 
ishments in the field of pure knowledge 
| applied science. There is no business 
independent of 
ere is no industry that is not imperiled 
The 
emist, the physicist and the biologist are 
ly extending the boundaries of knowl- 

to new limits and the engineer and 
ntifie technologist are applying this 
wiedge in a thousand ways to industrial 


that is seience. 
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and commercial enterprises. How 
pletely are our universities supplying the 
knowledge that business demands to insure 
orderly material progress? 
we need to keep constantly before us. 


com- 


This question 


THE FUTURE OF THE UNIVERSITY 

It is my earnest desire to see the research 
and instructional program of the university 
adapted to the actual and potential needs 
of the state. In the formulation of such a 
program consideration needs to be given to 
the problems that confront all the voca- 
tional groups of our society. The univer- 
sity should have a contribution to make to 
agricultural producers, mine, manufacture 
As rapidly as 
resources effort be 
made to adjust the research and technologi- 


and transportation agencies. 
are available an will 
eal activities of the university to the solu- 
tion of the immediate problems growing out 
of these enterprises. 

I believe that the university has a contri- 
bution to make to the entire school system 
of the state. The improvement of the rural 
schools in Oklahoma presents a problem of 
great importance. Equality of educational 
opportunity should be the earnest desire of 
our people. We know that there is no such 
equality to-day. 
providing adequate opportunities for the 
children of our farm population. The Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma proposes to cooperate 
in improving the situation. 

We must never forget that the essential 
justification for education at public expense 
in a democracy is training for good citizen- 
We have long since learned that good 


Our rural schools are not 


ship. 
laws will not guarantee a stable social 
order. It is not sufficient for our institu- 
tions of higher learning to supply trained 
It is equally necessary to train 
So- 


leadership. 
our people to follow wise leadership. 
ciety has not done enough for any man if 
it has not taught him how to discriminate 
between the demagogue and the 
political leader. The common task of all 


honest 
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our schools is to supply the kind of eduea- inference. It is my belief that our & 
tion that will improve the quality of citi- tional institutions must make contri! 
zenship. to society in terms of qualified me) 

I remind you in this connection that our women who can render service in put 
people still regard their obligation of citi- office of as high quality as that engaged 
zenship rather lightly. Most of us are also’ directing private enterprise. 
inclined to define citizenship in terms of 
suffrage. From time to time throughout ApJusTING THE UNIVERSITY’s Prooray 
our national history we have extended the THE STATE’S NEEDS 
privilege of suffrage to an increasing num- An effort has been made to set out sor 
ber of our population. But it seems that of the scientific, economic, political 
the effect of this process has been a steady 


. wre social problems that should concer: 
decline in the sense of obligation on the 


‘ “at ; viegtone citizenship of this state. I wish now t 
part of our citizenship to exercise this high é; "a 
- pe rect your attention more specifically to t 
privilege. This tendency has reached the Htgpst aide agar 
contribution that the university sho 
point where it has become an actual menace : 

to our institutions. At every general and 
special election, countless thousands of our 
people fail to vote. It not infrequently 
happens that bond issues involving the ex- 


make to the solution of these problems 

There is a real necessity for the univer 
sity to increase its research facilities 
strong graduate school in the university 
penditure of millions of dollars are deter- demanded by every consideration of pub! 
policy. A graduate school was organized 
a separate department of the university 
1909. Work leading to the degrees of Mas. 
ter of Arts and Master of Sciences and the 
professional engineering degrees have beet 
awarded for several years. While go 
out the country that there has been a de- Standards have been maintained, the rel 
cline in the standards of integrity and effi. tive number of graduate courses has 
Office holding been large, although the number has be 
rapidly increasing. 

The time has come when the universit; 
should extend its facilities and provide ad 
quate research opportunities for graduat 


mined by a small minority of the electorate. 
Our educational institutions have a contri 
bution to make to this problem and cer- 
tainly no state-supported institution can 
afford to ignore it. 

There is a wide-spread opinion through 


ciency of public officials. 
must ever be regarded as a public trust. It 
is not sufficient that our officials be honest ; 
they must be intelligent and well qualified 
for the services they are called upon to ren- 
der. It requires a high order of intelli- students leading to the doctor’s degre 
gence and unusual standards of proficiency this implies that adequate laborator) 

to perform the functions of public officials library facilities will be available to p! 
to-day. Society has become so complex that the research work of the institution 
high plane. The university would 1 


our administrative problems are not easy t | 
of solution. The consequences of ineffi- justified in entering upon a comprehens 
ciency, therefore, endanger the stability of | program of graduate instruction unless t 
our social order. We must look to trained sources of material for research were so ¢ 
leadership in publie office as the hope of tensive and our laboratory so adequat 
democracy. To accept mediocrity as an in- to challenge the respect of the most prom 


cident to our form of government istodeny ing men and women in the country. 


the justification for the form of government’ there is no reason why this state can ! 
under which we live. I do not accept this provide all the facilities necessar) 
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ijuate school of the university one 
most desirable agencies for public 
be found in the entire country. 

‘al education has received increas- 
ntion in reeent times. Great medi- 
rs are being established in conneec- 
many of our state universities and 
An imme- 


‘ endowed institutions. 
roblem before us is the improvement 


acilities for medical education in 
A conditional appropriation 

the legislature is now available for 

s purpose, but this fund must be matched 
equal sum 
iid be a calamity for us to fail to se- 


the necessary funds to insure the con- 


from some other source. 


m of this building. 
is urgently necessary to provide 
irses in publie health subjects as soon as 
ssible. Oklahoma is not keeping pace 
ther progressive states in this regard. 
s not sufficient to provide the state with 
idequate number of skilled physicians to 
ster to our ills. It is our duty to train 
tent sanitarians and public health 
the health of the 
and prevent as much illness as pos- 
| sineerely believe that a dental 
| should also be established in econnec- 
There is no 
Dental educa- 


ls to safeguard 


with the medieal school. 
school in Oklahoma. 
is receiving widespread attention 

the Oklahoma 


ild give consideration to the needs for 


ighout country and 
ntal education in this state. 
| remind you also that the obligations of 
state university can not be completely 
filled by offering instruction to a 
isand resident students. Education to- 
is not restricted to the youth of the 
The thirst for knowledge has no age 
The state-supported univer- 
‘must satisfy the intellectual hunger of 
regardless of age 
r place of residence within the state. The 
university should lend a helping hand to 


few 


trictions. 


man and woman 


ey PT 


vone who earnestly desires to increase 


1s9 


his skill and capacity for industrial servic 
The public has a right to turn to the ani 
versity for every kind of information that 
will help in the solution of their economie, 
social and political problems. 

We must, therefore, think 
geographical boundaries as the limits of the 


of the state’s 


university campus and the people of the 
state should regard the buildings here in 
Norman merely as the reservoirs of knowl- 
edge that they could freely tap whenever 
they desire. It will, therefore, be my sin 


cere purpose to encourage every form of 
extension teaching and provide the facilities 
for the dissemination of all kinds of useful 
knowledge for which there may be a de 
mand on the part of the citizenship of the 


state. 


Moral AND RELIGIOUS TRAINING 
The public is especially concerned about 
the 


is the effect of 


character results of educational 
What 
upon integrity and moral life? We know 
that all education is not equally effective in 


stimulating worthy motives and generous 


the 


process. education 


impulses. We have too long assumed that 
intellectual attainment implies the posses 
sion of character and worthy motives. I 
find a better 


moral 


am eonvineed that we must 
articulate intellectual! 
training. We must find a place in the edu 


cational process both for emphasizing moral 


way to and 


principles and testing the character ideals 


of our students. Serious consideration 


should be given to the eontent of our 


courses with a moral objective. Our insti 
tutions must see to it that religious faith 
is not undermined by the content of courses 
that we offer or the attitude of those who 
impart knowledge to the student 
DISTRIBUTION OF EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 
The inereasing distribution of educa 
tional opportunity is one of the most en 


ecouraging signs of the times. Edueation 
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has persistently followed in the footsteps 
of the pioneer. Our first colleges and uni- 
versities were established on the Atlantic 
seaboard. Until recent times our young 
people looked to the East and Northeast for 
the best educational advantages. But with 
the accession of new territory and the for- 
mation of new states with the distribution 
of wealth and population throughout the 
country, educational institutions have mul- 
tiplied. More than 500,000 students are 
now enrolled in approximately 800 institu- 
tions of higher learning. To-day every sec- 
tion of the country is reasonably well 
supplied with excellent colleges and uni- 
versities. 

The growth of the state eolleges and state 
universities in the Middle West in recent 
years has been remarkable. Education will 
probably make its greatest advance in the 
next quarter of a century in those states 
lying west of the Mississippi River and ex- 
tending to the Rocky Mountains. The ac- 
tual and potential wealth, the varied eco- 


nomic and commercial opportunities, and 
the rapid increase in population throughout 


this vast area seems to justify this 
prophecy. The University of Oklahoma is 
strategically located in this vast territory. 
The agricultural and mineral resources of 
the state, the rapidly increasing industrial 
enterprises, and the virility of its popula- 
tion will insure adequate financial support 
from publie and private sources to make 
our educational institutions equal to the 


best. 


MEASURING THE RESULTS OF EDUCATION 

Education is under fire from many an- 
gles to-day. The charges include over- 
emphasis of athletics; waste of time, money 
and effort on boys and girls not interested 
in acquiring a college education; profitless 
courses in instruction; misplaced emphasis 
in the curriculum and numerous other in- 
dictments of more or less validity or justi- 
fication. 
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Education may be judged by its pr 
What kind of men and women are insti: 
tions sending forth into the world? 
do they differ from those who have not by 
exposed to this tedious process? Wha: 
quality of leadership are they revea] 
Do they possess community consciousness 
How do they compare with other citizens | 
moral standards and integrity? Thes, 
questions suggest some of the tests that 
should be applied to an 
product. 

I believe there is need for a comprehen. 
sive study of educational results. Millions 
of dollars are now being expended for edu. 
eation. The public has a right to know 
whether they are getting value received 
the form of social dividends from the eno: 
mous outlay of public and private funds 
We have been spending great sums 0! 
money in this country surveying the ef 
ciency of our institutions. It seems to m 
vastly more important to survey our prod- 
uct. Personally, I am not afraid of 1 
results of such a survey. I believe it will 
reveal the fact that the men and women 
going out from our institutions on t 
whole are justifying the money and effort 
expended upon them. 


educat 


CONCLUSION 

I remind you in conclusion that the build 
ing of a great educational institution is n 
the task of one man. If we build a great 
state university in Oklahoma it will invol) 
the united efforts of the governing board, 
university and state officials, faculty mem- 
bers, former students of the university and 
the citizenship of the state. It is my sin- 
cere desire that the university shall be 
worthy of the confidence and the good will 
of our entire citizenship. I solemnly pledg' 
my best efforts to so direct the policies of 
the university as to merit the moral and 
financial support of all those who believe 1n 
the cause of education. I shall have no @- 


+ 
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llegianee during the time I shall 
president of the university. My 
me and thought shall be given to 

-k that has been set before me. 
administration of a complex or- 
on like that of a great state univer- 
not hope to secure universal 
11 of all the things I shall do. I 
e that I shall make mistakes and some- 
; I shall not be able to see every prob- 
ll its relations. But in the adminis- 
the affairs of the university I 
to have the courage to do right, the 
| to be just and the Christian virtue of 
¢ kindly, sympathetic and open-minded. 

W. B. Bizze.u 
OF THE 


ITY OF OKLAHOMA 





THE NEW DAY IN EDUCATION IN 
GERMANY 


Scnoois and schooling were never made 

much a matter of constitutional enact- 

is in the ease of the new German con- 

n. One entire section—Articles 142— 

are devoted to this. There is federal 

of schools—a departure from the 

égime—teachers have the rights and 

es of publie officials; schooling is com- 

ry for all from age six to fourteen in- 

ve and to be followed for both sexes by 

ndary or continuation school, to age 

eighteen inclusive. Instruction, books and 

supplies are to be free in the elementary 
| continuation school. 

lhe old dual system of schools, for those 

who were to attend secondary schools and 

hose who were not, formerly found in 

orth and Central Germany, is abolished. 

in Germany in general the old system made 

t necessary therefore to decide a child’s 

the start and moreover made 

secondary school impossible for any but 

families with means, although in the south- 

\ States free tuition for the necessitous 

th Those whose parents were 


luture at 


he rule. 
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able to send the child to secondary school 
Central North 
trained in private schools until age 


were, in and Germany, 
nine, 
when entered secondary school. 
Others the Volkschule, 


thereby cutting them off for life from sec- 


they 
were trained in 
ondary and university schooling and from 
the social standing which this implied and 
gave. Fortunately the continuation school 
gave them everywhere in Germany the 
opportunity to continue schooling and to 


prepare for a calling. This old dual system 


is gone. All private schools serving the old 
purpose mentioned will have disappeared 
by 1930. This is perhaps the greatest 
achievement of the republic and unless we 
are mistaken, the schools will become more 
and more the bulwark of the republic. 

All children now attend the elementary 
school, Grundschule, for four years, when 
they are to be promoted to the secondary 
school. Aufbauschule and deutsche Ober- 
schule are new schools, the former providing 
an intensive high-school training for bright 
pupils of the elementary school so as to pre- 
pare them, in some cases in fewer years, 
than the regular secondary school, for the 


university. The deutsche Oberschule is a 


nine-year school and stresses German sub- 


jects and modern language. We must 
note that Aufbauschule and deutsche Ober- 
schule are not introduced generally yet, due 
to lack of finances, but are in operation to 
a considerable extent and are sure to be- 
come general. 

Incidentally we may note that Grund- 
schule, four years, and Aufbauschule or 
other secondary school, eight years, will 
equal our six to six plan, but this will 
admit the German student to the univer- 
sity which, in Germany, is equal to post- 
graduate study among us. To be sure only 
the brightest pupils can manage this pro- 
gram. 

In some parts of Germany children may 
attend the Volkschule seven years and then 
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be prepared for the university by attending 
the Aufbauschule for six years. In some 
states children attend the Volkschule for 
three years and then enter the secondary 
schools. The method of promotion trom 
Grundschule to Aufbauschule or Ober 
schule is novel. It is made on the basis of 
teacher’s marks, good physical health, psy- 
chological tests, the pupils’ aptitudes and 
the wishes of the parents. 

Children of poor parents who have 
marked ability are to be helped by public 
stipends in secondary and higher schools, 
thus paving the way for all who have abil 
ity and ambition. 

In the Grundschule civie education and 
manual training are made compulsory as 
well as international conciliation. The lat 
ter item was and is not viewed with any 
enthusiasm in Bavaria and east of the Elbe, 
and consequently is not much in evidence 
in these regions. In other regions emphatic 
efforts and results have been achieved. 
Among the matters insisted on are relega- 
tion of histories of war and bloody strife, 
less emphasis on the struggle for existence 
and emphasis on the value of cooperation ; 
modern languages are taught with a view 
to sympathetic understanding of foreign 


peoples. Religious instruction is given in 
all schools except where parents prefer to 
have none. This instruction is Protestant, 


Catholie or Jewish, according to the desire 
of the parents. Provision is made for 
teaching any other Weltanschauung which 
a sufficient number of parents desire to 
have taught. Special teachers give the re- 
ligious instruction; other teachers are not 
required to do this nor obliged to attend 
religious meetings nor to perform any other 
religious duties, which was formerly the 
ase in the Volkschule. Religious instruc 
tion in one or the other denomination is 
well-nigh universal in the country districts, 
but in some cities there are Sdkular- 
Schulen, in which no religious instruction 
is given. As is known, state and church are 


now s 


eparated. Religious 


XXITI 


inst uct 


schools is now given by the State, not 


chureh as formerly. 


} 
hy 
\ 


Moreoy er local ~ 


inspectors are no longer members oj 


clergy but schoolmen with training for t 


work. 


For children there has eome liber 


from oppressive school and police reg 


tions. 
been 
‘Pare 


The prineiple of self-government 


introduced in connection 


nts Counceils,’’ which have bh 


the rule throughout the land and are 
to be federated for mutual informatior 


help. 


In personal appearance school c| 


in a dozen cities and towns of Gern 


looked to me in 1923 rather thin, a 


those 


T 


’ 
it 


entering their ‘‘teens,’’ except 


country towns where they appeared nor 


They were poorly clad but seemed happy 


As 
there 


teacher than formerly. 


their tasks. 


to curricula in elementary s 


is much greater freedom 


subjects are prescribed but not the 


The amounts 


nor the manner of instruction. Incident 


we may note the considerable use of edu 


tional films for vocational and other 


poses. 


Gymnasties and school excurs 


for educational purposes are also con 


As 


to the meaning and functior 


Arbeitsunterricht prescribed by the « 


tution there is still a good deal of discu 


sion and controversy. Formerly this m 


Handa 


rbeitsunterricht. To-day Arbe 
terricht is still interpreted by the Cent 
Catholic Party as meaning manual trai 
and that the pupils should be taught 

7 


love of and the significance of work. 


however, is not the interpretation 
Arbeitschule or ‘‘doing school,’’ a new t 
of school introduced in a few cities ar 


where. 


The interpretation of Arbe 


by the foremost educators is, as | 


translated, a 


sé 


doing school, 


’* that is 


tsc] 


+ 


is no teaching except through physica! 


sel f-activiti 


mental 


self-initiative and 


r 
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pil There are differences of opinion 
educators as to the eventual aim of 
ol. Some want to develop ‘useful 
’ others wish to develop ‘*‘ person- 
but all join in this—self-initiative 
this 


few large cities 


pupil. Prominent schools of 
are now found in a 
elsewhere and are spreading, although 
owing to lack of facilities and espe- 
of teachers trained for this kind of 
ruction : individual instruction, project- 
work in which the student has an 
est. There is also lack of understand- 
¢ of this type of school on the part of the 
iblic, although parents whose children are 
taught in this way are reported as 

x entirely won over to it. 
| may interpolate that for us in the 
nited States there may seem to be little 
is new in this experiment, as we have 
experimenting with it at numerous 
ts and quite successfully for years. 
ut there are quite different aims and 


tmosphere in these German schools and 


eriean educators will do well to study 
it 
Formerly elementary school teachers 
were the products of the Volkschule and 
received their later training in special semi- 
Consequently they never came in 
uct with secondary school nor univer- 
sity and did not, nor could, partake of the 
social standing which secondary and univer- 
sity education alone gave in Germany. For 
we must understand that contrary to our 
wn practice nothing but higher education 
gave admission to the highest circles. Suc- 
ess in business never admitted to the high- 
est society in Germany. Only after two or 
three generations were families, merely suc- 
essful in business, admitted to the highest 
ety. But secondary and higher school 
sitions, commissions in army and navy, 
he higher civil service and the liberal pro- 


account of such a school see M. 


ng, ‘* Youth’s Own School,’’ in The 


r March, 1925. 


r an 


Forum 
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fessions, even the higher positions in busi- 


ness and local politics, presupposed at least 


and most of them university 


The elementary 


secondary 
schooling. school teacher. 
therefore, stood outside the pale of this best 
society, a most deplorable thing surely! A 
slave can not rear free men! In most Ger- 
man states, however, the old teachers’ semi- 
naries have been transformed into higher 
schools with the pedagogical training addi- 


And so 


school teacher receives his training in the 


tional. to-day the elementary 
secondary or higher schools along with the 
élite, and it is proposed that he receive his 
professional training in the university. At 
present the latter part of this program is 
not carried through except in Jena. 

There are two chief proposals in regard 
to this training: (1) Give them their profes- 
sional training in the universities and start 
their observation work there, to be followed 
by a year of practice teaching in training 
or model schools elsewhere, since they could 
not be accommodated in university towns; 
or (2) found teachers colleges at numerous 
points where their entire training could be 
provided for. It is claimed that plan one 
would deluge the universities with common 
school teachers but it has been shown that 
by making use of the technical universities 
also this could be avoided. On the other 
hand, any system of teachers’ colleges which 
could be created would be inferior to the 
universities and hence things would be back 
where they were and the common school 
teacher stamped as inferior. The first plan 
will probably be adopted. 

As a first result of the new plan of train 
ing for elementary school teachers, these 
and the secondary teachers are already 
fraternizing and working together harmoni 
ously. There are in round numbers 150,000 
men and 50,000 women elementary school 
teachers in Germany who instruct 9,000,000 
Let us hope that the tail 
that their de 


boys and girls. 
will not wag the dog, but 
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mands for university training will be fully 
met. 

As to secondary schools we must note that 
all the old types: Gymnasium, Oberreal- 
schule, nine-year 
schools ; and Real- 
schule, six-year schools, are still in vogue 
but with the Aufbauschule and deutsche 
Oberschule with them, and 
offering the same grade of work in shorter 
time and in condensed form for those stu- 
dents who ean not afford to put in full time 
The Gymnasium, how- 


Realgymnasium, all 


and Progymnasium 


coordinated 


or who entered late. 
ever, is rapidly losing ground to the Real- 
There 
is also considerable agitation to reduce the 
nine-year to eight-year schools, opposition 
to this coming from the secondary school 


gymnasium and the Oberrealschule. 


teachers, who naturally are fully convinced 
of the value of the extra year. 

Curricula of secondary schools have re- 
modified somewhat, 
favor of civies, geography, economic history 


mained, however, in 
and polities. There are also more electives 
in the upper classes than formerly. Credit 
is given also for gymnasties, football, base- 
ball and other outdoor sports. Inter-school 
Week-end excur- 
sions with teachers, summer camps for edu- 
cational purposes and recreation are in 
vogue. A measure of self-government for 
pupils has also come through the ‘‘ pupils’ 
boards,’’ which assist also in promoting 
various school projects. 

As to school administration, the author- 
ity of the director is greatly reduced. He 
is now the spokesman for the faculty rather 
than the manager as formerly and as often 
in our own higher schools to-day. His 
orders must have the consent of the faculty. 
Teachers’ councils for self-government and 
for cooperation with the government are 
everywhere in vogue. Teachers have in 
some eases banded themselves together also 
to carry on their own further education by 
self-activity and in Prussia some such work 
has been accepted by the government as 
teachers’ professional training. 


sport is also coming in. 
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The latest figures of enrollment for 
boys’ secondary schools—and all the kinds 
mentioned above are boys 
schools—are (in round thousands) for 
Gymnasia 152,000, Oberrealschule 184. 
000, for Realgymnasia 115,000. 

Girls’ secondary schools—for segregat 
is carried out for the greatest part in Ger. 
many in secondary education—are { 
Hohere Madchenschulen, Lyceen, Ohber- 
lyceen with an enrollment in round num. 
bers of 300,000. Men only are teachers i, 
the boys’ secondary schools, while in 





of schools 


girls’ schools one third of the teachers ar 
at present women. Women teachers ar 
however, demanding that all male teachers 
be replaced by women in these girls 
schools. 

There are also some 675 private schools 
with 35,000 pupils, which are, however 
under state control as to standards and 
requirements. 

The universities, formerly twenty-on 
number, have grown to number twenty- 
three by the elimination of the University 
of Strassburg and the addition of the city 
universities of Frankfurt, K6ln and Han 
burg. The total enrollment is 85,000, about 
10 per cent. of which are women. 

The largest universities are in order of 
their enrollment: Berlin with twelve and 
one fourth thousand, Miinchen with eight 
and one half, Leipzig with five and one half, 
K6éln with five and one fourth, Frankfurt 
with four and one half, Breslau with four 

There has been a decided shift in th 
elections on the part of students away from 
philosophy, philology and history, in which 
branches women now make up 25 per cent. 
of the total enrollment. Theology has been 
the greatest loser not only relatively, but 
absolutely. The greatest gains have com 
in economies and chemistry, which have in- 
creased over fourfold, and in law, polities, 
medicine, agriculture and natural scienc 

The provenience of the students likewise 
shows a shift. Before the war, owing 
largely to the social standing which higher 
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ling conferred as noted above, great 
rs—32 per cent.—came from the 
middle elass (the lower grades of 
service employees, teachers, artisans, 
J] farmers) and practically none from 
laboring class. About 21 per cent. 
from the professions, a total of 53 per 
from these two classes. To-day the 
tage from the lower middle class is 
432 and from the professions 32. Only 
241 per cent. come from the commercial 
other elasses. These figures show a 
led democratization of the university 
ollment. Recent newspaper dispatches 
rting student duelling as of old are to 
nterpreted accordingly, since only the 
Korpstudent fights duels. This democratic 
shift among the students explains partly 
so the present poverty of the students, of 
more later. 

As to the political alignment of univer- 
sity students it is evident that they are not 

‘al. They have also been used for years 

he Technische Nothilfe—along with 

r citizens—to break strikes involving 
pudlie utilities, five hundred times in 
1920-21 and nine hundred times in 1923. 

After the peace they were reactionary, 

wing to the presence among them of a 
large contingent of ex-army officers. To- 
lay this reactionary element has passed out 

f the student elass. Owing to their pro- 

ence largely from the middle and pro- 
fessional elasses, students are not radicals 
—these come from the ranks of labor. The 
influence of the majority of professors goes 
also in the direction of conservatism. 
Hence the present university student may 
be counted as standing halfway between 
radicalism and reaction. Only time and 
the influence of the common schools can 
bring them wholly into the progressive 
democracy. 

In addition to the 85,000 university stu- 
dents, 35,000 are enrolled in agricultural, 
echnical, geological and commercial col- 
leges. The largest increase here is in the 
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agricultural colleges. Farming, along with 
big business, fared best during the post-war 
years, and farmers are sending their sons 
to college increasingly. 

There are 2,500 foreign students in Ger- 
man universities, an increase of only 300 
over the pre-war number, whereas the total 
enrollment has increased by over one third. 
The enrollment of women students has in- 
creased, but not markedly. As statistics 
show, they make up about 10 per cent. of 
the total enrollment to-day. 

But slight changes have taken place in 
university administration. To be noted 
here is student self-government through the 
student councils and greater participation 
of the faculty in Arbeit am volk, as shown, 
for instance, by their connection with the 
Volkshochschule and public life in general. 

Evidently there has been continued in- 
crease in the numbers of Jewish professors. 
The latest available statistics (1910) gave 
the following percentages: professors 7 per 
cent., associate professors 16 per cent., 
Dozenten 19 per cent. This is of course a 
non-proportional percentage, since the 
population of Germany shows only one per 
cent. of Jews. This high percentage of 
Jewish professors in the faculties of law, 
philosophy and medicine may be taken as 
a compensation for the fact that the Jew 
has no place in the theological faculties of 
the universities, which are Protestant in 
Protestant states, Catholic in Catholic 
states, or it may be taken for just what it 
is: ability to push to the front, a fact which 
is causing no little discontent in national- 
istie circles. This is not meant as an anti- 
semitic sentiment on the part of the writer, 
but as a set of remarkable facts. 

The physical equipment of the universi- 
ties leaves much to be desired. Not to men- 
tion buildings, the laboratories were at the 
conclusion of the war virtually depleted of 
equipment. Libraries even to-day are sadly 
behind the times, and professors are often 
in dire straits financially, which has evi- 
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dently affected their efficiency as well as 
their prestige. 

As is well known the middle elasses in 
Germany have been ruined by war and in- 
flation. 
nantly from this elass. 


University students come predomi- 
As wave after wave 
of financial misfortune swept over the coun- 
try more and more students have had to 
attention to making a living 
This is interesting and 
typical of the new Germany, for before the 


turn their 


while studying. 


war to work at manual labor meant for the 
To-day the ‘‘work’’ 
The eost of living has 


student to lose caste. 
student is the type. 

greatly increased over ante-bellum costs. 
The index number for the cost of living is 
now given at 137, but in using these statis- 
ties we must note that they are arrived at 
by starting out with a lowered standard of 
subsistence and also omitting the caption 
The actual in- 
otherwise be considerably 


2 


‘*miseellaneous articles.’ ”* 
would 
greater, and at some periods since the close 
of the war living costs have been even much 
higher than to-day. 

Inflation also played havoe with stu- 
dents. Conditions became so bad by 1921 
that the Studentenhilfe was founded. This 
proved itself so useful that there are now 
some forty similar bodies which have come 


crease 


into existence in university towns and eit- 
These are now banded together for 
mutual help. The principal forms of activ- 
ity are students’ kitchens, boarding and 
sick nursing, 
shops, cooperative stores handling books 
and clothing, vegetable gardens and em- 


ies. 


rooming houses, mending 


ployment agencies. 

The shift of students from the universi- 
ties in towns to those in cities is partly 
accounted for by the fact of possibilities of 
employment in cities. Eighty-five per cent. 
of university students worked during the 
summer of 1923 and one third of the whole 


number worked also during term time. 


2U. S. Monthly Labor Review, July, 1925. 
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More than 100,000 secured jobs, for 
six to twelve months, during the last 
years. As to the lines of work in y 
they engage there were in percentages 
agriculture 20, in industry 36, in civil ser 
vice 11.5, and smaller percentages in ny 
ete. Only 5.4 per 


ing, commerce, 


taught. At the universities themselves er 
tain 
Studentenhilfe in order to give remuners 


industries have been set up by 





tive work to students: 





bookbinding, print 
ing, typing, preparation of scientifie coll; 
tions, metal working, ete. 

In the industries and other lines of wor 
initial friction between laborers and s! 
dents was overcome after mutual adjust 
The workingmen at first resented 
them as belonging to the oppressors. T 


ments. 


students had also been, and are being, e 
ployed in the technische Nothilfe as strik 
breakers in ease of strikes in the publ 
utilities as noted above. It may be stat 
here that when students first began to se 
employment in industry in considera)! 
numbers, conservatives feared they mig 
become imbued with radicalism and t! 

proposed to grant state aid to students 

order to make such intermingling unneces 
sary. This plan was, however, not adopted 

Another labor grievance was that students . 
often were hired at lower rates than other 
laborers. The unions are now favorable t 
the student laborers. They hope for good h 


results from this mingling. It is evident n 
however, that if and when unemployment ‘ 
comes we may be sure of labor oppositicr | 
to students in industry. ‘ 
We must note also among new things in 
education the adult education movement . 


known as the Volkshochschule. This was 
found sporadically before the war but \ 
started spontaneously among the masses 
various parts of Germany after the | 

as worker’s education and in non-indust! 
towns and villages as a popular lyceum 


college. Workers’ education is a phenom 
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known in England and sporadi- 
so in the United States. As workers’ 
it has its greatest development in 
industrial cities. 
Berlin hundreds of these classes are 
eld. There is no government sup- 
although the attitude of 
sovernment towards it is friendly. In 


r control, 


: liberal-minded professors interested 
the 
sity forees with those of the laborers, 


work soon effected a union of 


the work is directed by a university 
fessor and governed by a joint commit- 
The subjects 
red here are mathematies, science, lit- 
ire, music, graphie and plastic arts, 


f professors and workers. 


= story, geography and social science. Here 
is elsewhere in Germany this instruction 
‘esupposes an elementary school educa- 
B: 1 tion, but some few courses of a more ele- 
ntary nature are offered for those whose 
lementary education was not completed. 
The classes are held in school buildings in 
e evening, and classes are kept down to 
irty so that there may be sufficient oppor- 
The plan is lecture, 
liseussion and in upper courses cooperative 
rk. The work in general is not voca- 
tional but cultural and is planned to pro- 
de outlook and liberation from the dull 
monotony of a trade or ealling and in the 
broadest sense of the word to provide for 
a more adequate living. Any town can 
a Volkshochschule if enough public- 
minded citizens to finance and carry it 
through ean be found. Schoolhouses are 
provided, instruction is practically free, 
which is made possible by professors and 
ther teachers who teach for a purely nomi- 
ial fee. At the University of Miinster a 
course for labor leaders has been erected 
nd the new universities of Kéln, Frank- 
furt and Hamburg are also paying some 
attention to this subject. 
There are no comprehensive statistics of 
he movement available, but it is wide- 
After the first rapid growth of 


¢rnmni¢de 
ALi 


for discussion. 


have 


vy nt 
me! ‘ 


- 
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these schools the number of students has 
decreased, owing to the inflation, deflation 
and trying economic and industrial condi 
but the all 


signs of health and gives promise oy per- 


tions. Volkshochsehule shows 


manency, although it may not yet have 


found its final form. 
the schools of 


In conclusion, Germany 


show a broad, democratic organization 
The university has been least affected by 
the reorganization and has been hampered 
by its lack of 


financial standing, and hence the prestige, 


funds and the impaired 


of its professors. Elementary and _ see- 
ondary school organization is still vexed 
with problems of importance, that is, the 
parties concerned are not satisfied with the 
status quo. Religious instruction is one of 
these questions. Before the war there were 
nominally one third Catholics and two 
thirds Protestants in Germany and there is 
grim insistence on the part of the churches 


‘ 


that the schools shall not be ‘‘godless,’’ 
whereas the Social Democrats and others 
insist that religious instruction has no place 
in the schools. The question of university 
training for elementary school teachers has 
been alluded to. The future of the Auf- 
bauschule and the deutsche Oberschule as 
well as the Arbeitschule is imperiled by 
financial stringency and by the fact that 
the republic is struggling for its very ex- 
istence against monarchical reaction and 
foreign rule. 

The common schools have been struggling 
with lack of schoolroom, while the under- 
nourishment of pupils has at times necessi- 
tated cutting down the amount of work to 
be taught. The use of slates instead of 
paper, the use of one book by several pupils 
and similar practices, the lack of suitable 
books for the new kind of teaching have 
also impaired the work seriously. Owing 
also to financial stringency the government 
was obliged in 1923 to carry out a 25 per 
cent. reduction of the teaching staff and to 
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eall on private citizens for aid in keeping 
up the schools. 

In spite of such handicaps as these the 
German schools may be appraised highly 
on the basis of their performance and as 
the hope of the new day in Germany. The 
schools are teaching the new order, al- 
though the old generation must pass away 
before this shall be wholly true. We are 
justified in believing that in the long run 
the schools will be more potent than the 
press and all other public institutions in 
moulding publie opinion and action. There 
is a decided difference between the pre-war 
teaching and that of to-day. If these 
schools can be kept up to efficiency and 
their aims preserved pure, if the new types 
of secondary schools can be spread they will 
bring about a new day in Germany: less 
manhandling and more self-respect, less 
autocracy and more democracy, less blind 
obedience and more enlightened devotion to 
duty, less knuckling under and more of 
personality, less drudgery and more joy in 
work. 

Incidentally, this is a program not only 
for Germany but for all of us. Who will 
make most progress in it? 

C. H. HANpDscHIN 

MIAMI UNIVERSITY 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
AN AMERICAN PROFESSOR’S REFLEC- 
TIONS ON OXFORD 

Proressor S. E. Mortson has just returned 
to Harvard after a stay of three years at Ox- 
ford, where he was the first occupant of the 
Harmsworth chair of American history. In re- 
cent issues of the London Spectator, reprinted 
in the Living Age of January 2, there ap- 
peared Professor Morison’s reflections on Ox- 
ford, which he terms “the most complex, the 
most unsystematic, the most parodoxical and 
the most difficult of institutions to generalize.” 

“To an American sojourner, the note of free- 
dom is dominant at Oxford.” This applies to 
the colleges and to the individual. 


Nowhere in America or on the continent w 
be possible for organizations so diverse as Rus 
College, the women’s colleges, Ripon Hall, « 
pion Hall, Manchester College and the ¢ 
Workers’ College, to share the benefits of a p 
university without losing their individuality, | 
ford and Cambridge, alone of modern universit 


are really universal. 


Professor Morison says that apparent 
the British universities are happily fre« 
the unreasoning and malicious criticisn 
every American university has to bear 
press and public. They are not expected ¢ 
all things to all men; nor is admission t 
colleges demanded as a right.” 

As to individual liberty Dr. Morison « 
that “within the university there is not 
complete freedom of speech but complet: 


vacy. <A professor need never fear, as in An 


ica, lest one day’s classroom witticism ap) 
the following day in screaming headline.” 
The one abuse of collegiate autonomy s 
gested is “the admission by certain colleges o 
considerable number of idle and brainless y: 


on the ground of athletic ability or social! posi- 


tion.” Professor Morison, dealing with cun 


lar matters, ventures the thought that “the pass 


schools might well be abolished and ‘never w 


be missed,’ save by undergraduates of whom t 


” 


same might be said. 


schools are “ridiculously easy and for that rea- 


son are despised, although they admit to 
bachelor’s degree.” 


Of the honor schools Professor Morison writes 
that, “although capable of some improvement 1! 


detail,” they are collectively “the best syst 


of undergraduate instruction in the English- 


He declares that the pass 


er 


speaking world. . . . The examining system \ 


istered by boards whose decisions can sel.o! 


+ 
( 


be unjust, and never be questioned, seems 
perfect as it stands.” 
Professor Morison is less enthusiastic aly 


the tutorial methods of preparing candida 
for the honor schools and thinks that ofte! 


tutoring tends to become mere cramming 
In comparison with the younger members 


American university staffs, the college telows 


at Oxford “are underpaid but not overworke 
As for the professor at Oxford, his life is 
beyond the dreams of his American collearw 


+ 
eS 


‘deal 
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has outlived many dogmas and outgrown 
ning of dogmas. Few persons there are 
le afraid—and the theologians are not 
ifraid—of new ideas; and nobody runs 
they they 
There is something in the discipline 


because are new, which 


ersitic s of the place that makes it superior t 


ia and zealous only in search of truth. 


PROPOSED SIMPLIFICATION OF COL- 
LEGE ENTRANCE REQUIRE- 
MENTS IN LATIN 

ING a consideration of the report ot 
erican Classical League, a commission 
College Entrance Examination Board has 
ip a proposed revision of the board’s 


tions in Latin which ealls for certain 


itications. Copies of the commission’s re- 

' are being circulated in anticipation of the 

\, ,; ; ¢ meeting of the board on April 10, when 
te action will probably be taken. 

iry Thomas 8S. Fiske asks SCHOOL AND 


N rote 
Cla 





— S ry to say that the board “considers it not 
esirable but also very important that this 
; t shall be discussed freely and fully by 
| nos teachers of Latin in all parts of the United 
tes. Criticisms and suggestions will be wel- 


| whether they be offered by individuals, by 
culties of colleges or schools or by asso- 
s of teachers.” 

the 


dealt with 


t rea- question is composed of the following: 


commission which has 


to the Dean George E. Howes, Williams College, chair- 
Dr. Richard M. Gummere, William Penn 

Charter School, Philadelphia; Professor Harry M. 

nt Hubbell, Yale University; Professor John C. Kirt- 
tom und, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H.; 
ssor Nelson G. McCrea, Columbia University ; 
r V. MeDuffee, Central High School, Spring- 
Mass.; Alfred E. Porter, High School, New 
Conn.; Earl W. Taylor, Roxbury Latin 


; 


S , Boston; Professor Alice Walton, Wellesley 


re port states that: 


lates [he whole trend in the past few years in con- 
ofte nect with the examinations in languages, both 
believes 





t and modern—and the commission 


trend is in the right direction—has been away 
the translation from prescribed readings an: 
rds the introduction or increased emphasis o 
t tr Translation passages exclusively 
ght are offered now in all the board’s examina- 
pers in modern languages, in Greek, and in, 


nslation. 
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two-year Latin. In the examination papers of 


Latin 4 and Latin 5 alone is there a survival of 


the old system of examining on 
lations. 

The abolishing of these prescriptions would r 
sult naturally in the simplification of the examina 
tion papers. 


} 


The commission believes that while Caesar, Cicer 


and Vergil have stood the test of time as the au 


thors best adapted for the early years of Lati: 
study and should, therefore, form an essential part 
of the study of Latin in all high and preparatory 
schools, teachers should be encouraged to read and 
to have their pupils read from a wider field, accord-| 

| 


ing as taste or opportunity may dictate. 


The recommendations of the commission are 
in accordance with these principles, and would 
be effective after the year 1928. They include 
the preparation of a Latin word list to be used 
by teachers and examiners, giving words that a 
student should be expected to know at the end 


of two years, three years and four years. 
Copies of the proposed definition of the Latin 
requirement may be obtained by writing to the 
College Entrance Examination Board, 431 West 


117th Street, New York City. 


PROJECTED LEGISLATION AFFECTING 
THE MASSACHUSETTS AGRI- 
CULTURAL COLLEGE 

At the annual mid-winter alumni homecoming 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
February 6, a topic of informal discussion on 


College on 


all sides was the proposed bill presented to the 
the 
alumni of 


state legislature by joint committee of 


trustees and associate the college. 
This bill is said to aim at two objectives: First, 
to “remove the serious ambiguity and implica- 
tions resulting from the Consolidation Law [ot 
1919] so that conflict of authority may for all 
time be avoided; and second, to modify the de- 
tailed control of the Commission on Administra- 
tion and Finance so that the administrative ofli- 
cers at the college may possess sufficient freedom 
to give the best possible service to the state.” 

A recent issue of the Alumni Bulletin, official 
publication of the graduates of the college, de- 
clared that the proposed legislation is needed 
by the Massachusetts Agricultural College for 
the following reasons: 
aims of the college 


1. Because the educational 


are affected by the fact that the ultimate control 




















trustees but 
} 


Inistration and finance, 


f } | ’ © T t + wit the 
Of the college now rests not with the 


which, among other powers exercised, 

a) Fixes the salaries of all employees of the 
g the professional staff en 
ed in resident teaching, in research and 
in extension service. 
(b) Decides whether new positions will be estab- 


lished and 


the colle oe 
I ge. 


if so in what departments of 


2. Because the morale of the institution has been 
lowered by the transfer of the control of personnel 
from the trustees to the commission. Under such 
an arrangement a satisfactory morale can not be 

aintained. Able leaders have resigned and other 
desirable men have declined invitations to join the 
staff. 

3. Because the quality of the agricultural re- 
It is difficult if 


not impossible to promote high-grade research work 


search work is seriously affected. 


under conditions which leave in doubt whether the 
results of long and painstaking labor of experts 
will be published as submitted or at all. 

4. Because the effectiveness of extension teaching 
is impaired by the refusal to publish technical 
bulletins considered desirable and necessary. 

5. Because of delays, which are often expensive, 
in the purchase of supplies, especially smaller items, 
and in the delivery of printed material. 

6. Because logically and inevitably this system 
points to the complete subordination and therefore 
to the elimination of the board of trustees, who are 
appointed by the governor. 

7. Because present laws are ambiguous and in- 
consistent. 

8. In 
from Boston has been exceedingly difficult as well 
as distinctly detrimental to the best work of the 


conclusion, administration under control 


college. 


THE SCHOLARSHIP CONTEST OF THE 
UNION TRUST COMPANY 
OF DETROIT 


LAUNCHING its third annual scholarship essay 
contest for high-school seniors, the Union Trust 
Company of Detroit, Mich., entertained up- 
wards of guests at a dinner- 
meeting recently at the Hotel Statler. Those 
present included Frank Cody and Edwin L. 
Miller, superintendent and assistant superin- 
Detroit 


schools, principals, senior class presidents and 


five hundred 


tendent, respectively, of the publie 


editors of one hundred and thirty high schools 
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in and near Detroit and executive heads 
troit 
The subject for this year’s contest 


life insurance agencies. 


Advantages of Life Insurance.” Five 
ships of $1,000 each will be awarded to 
submitting the five best essays, which ar 
limited to 2,000 words. To sixteen other priz 
winners bronze and silver medals and hor 
mention certificates will be awarded. Al! 
iors of both public and parochial high-s 
are eligible. Winners may select any star 
college in this country. Three prominent . 
zens of Michigan will act as judges. 

“These contests are conducted by the Ur 
Trust Company with one purpose in mind—t 
stimulate the interest of high-school students 
the great economic and financial subjects wit 
every American citizen should be a 
We chose the subject of life insu 
ance this year on account of its great econon 
Not a day passes but what 


which 
quainted. 


and social value. 
we observe in our offices the good that life ir 
surance is doing for our friends—the public,” 
said Frank W. Blair, president of Union Trust 
Company, in commenting on the Scholars! 
Foundation. 

Sehool officials and librarians are aiding 
many ways. A bibliography has been prepared 
by the Detroit Public Library and a copy is 
It contains 
over 350 references on the subject of life ix 
School principals 
speaking engagements before senior classes { 
a representative of the trust company to outlin 
the plan and purpose of the contest. Litera 
ture and bulletins are being distributed by ser 
Articles concerning the co1 


being furnished to each contestant. 


surance, have’ arranged 


class presidents. 
test are being carried in high-school papers 
The Detroit Life Underwriters are assembling 
reference books containing scores of life insur 
ance booklets and will furnish one to each hig! 
school. 

The Union Trust Company reports that, judg 
ing from present indications there will be 
the neighberhood of 1,000 seniors take part 
Ten winners of the first two contests are 


tending college this year. 


THE COST OF EDUCATION 
ELIMINATION of the wastes and increas 


efficiency in the expenditure of the nation’s >- 
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annual bill for publie school educa- 
, 


he keynote ot the work ot the 


mm issiohn on 


Economy and Effi- 
the Business Administration of Schoo] 
Issued 


ceording to an announcement 


headquarters in the Department of the 


prize pullaing, The commission has been 
by the joint action of Secretary ot 
e Hoover, Secretary of the Interior 


Dr. Frank W. Ballou, president ot 
ind Department of Superintendence of the Na 
cit I 


is the unanimous opinion of the members 


cation Association. 


Ur the commission that although the American 


faith in the publie schools the cost 


na t 1 have 
nts ir come so great that approval of continued 
$ wit xpansion along present lines is by no 
be a inanimous. There is an insistent de- 
insur for the adoption of the fundamental prin- 
s of good business management in the ad- 
what tration of all school systems. It is felt 


hile the taxpayers are ready and willing 


ife ir 
abli¢ et the present annual bills they will only 
Trust rree to any considerable increase in those bills 
arshiy they can be assured that the money is being 
led wisely and that the product is the best 
ng that money can buy. 
pared For these reasons the first questions which 
py is ill be dealt with by the commission will have 
ntains t with a comparison of present-day meth- 
fe ir s of school administration with the practices 
ance vogue in large industrial and commercial es- 
es for tablishments. By such comparisons the com- 
th ssion hopes to point out economies which 
itera might be effected without any depreciation of 
senior the quality of the education given. Such econ- 
er s would result in making additional funds 
apers for the expansion of the school plant 
bling thout adding to the present burden of the 
insur taxpayer. 
hig! the annual cost of publie education has 
doubled during the past five years and is 
judg ost four times as great as it was in 1915. 
be ir some of this unusual increase can, of course, 
part be explained by the loss in the value of the dol- 
e at r and by the rapid growth in school atten- 
e but by no means all of it. Some of it 
certainly been due to a growing insistence 
the part of the public for more and better 
st schools, modern equipment, greater play facili- 
8 $2 ies, increased extra-curricula activities, better 
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pay for teachers in order to obtain better teac] 


ers, an expansion ot health conservation facili 
clinies and a 


pos 
tive belief in the public school as an institution 


ties such as dental and medical 


host ot other demands indicating a very 


which is essential to the welfare and progress 
of the nation. 

The commission has elected Dr. Ballou as its 
permanent president and has accepted the invi- 
tation of Secretary Work to establish its head 
quarters in the building of the Department ot 
The The 


Honorable John J. Tigert, Commissioner of the 


the Interior. other members are: 
Bureau of Education, and Dr. Thomas E. Fine 
gan, former state superintendent of education 
of Pennsylvania, designated by Secretary Work 
of the Interior Department; Elliot H. Good- 
win, resident vice-president of the Chamber of 
the United States, Ernest 
Greenwood, vice-president of the board of edu 
the District of 


by Seeretary Hoover of 


Commerce of and 
Columbia, designated 
the 


George 


cation ol 
Department oO! 
D. Strayer, of 


Commerce; Professor 


Columbia University, and John H. Beveridge, 
superintendent of schools at Omaha, designated 
by Dr. Ballou to represent the Department ot 
Superintendence of the National Education As 


sociation. 


THE NEW YORK STATE COMMITTEE 
OF SCHOOL FINANCE 


A RECOMMENDATION that the present methods 
of allotting state money to schools be eliminated 
and that aid be based on the principle of equali 
zation according to the needs of each local com 
munity has been agreed upon tentatively by the 
school 
taxation and apportionment of public money 
of the Governor's School Fi 
nance. This the 
Cole bill, passed last spring by the legislature 


members of the sub-committee of costs, 
Commission on 


principle was embodied in 


to take effect on July 1 next. 

The sub-committee decided against relinquish 
ment to local communities of the taxing power 
held by the state. The committee took the view 
that there was a considerable surplus in the 
state treasury and that sufficient funds would 
be available during the coming year for at least 


The 


sub 


the beginning of a program of state aid. 
meeting of the entire 


The dec 


report followed a 


committee in Albany. sions, although 
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adopted unanimously, must be submitted to the 


commission as a whole to become effective as 


recommendations. Some cities can be saved 
from a lowering of their public education stand- 
ards only through a material increase in the 
already large contribution made by the state 
government toward the support of the common 
schools or by raising from 2 to 3 per cent. the 
assessed valuation of taxable realty in cities 
with a population of 100,000 or more. 

Approximately $41,000,000 was contributed 
by the state for the current fiscal year toward 
the equalization of teachers’ salaries in the ele- 
mentary schools. 

An inerease of about $11,000,000 was pro- 
vided for by the legislature last year which will 
become payable during the first half of the pres- 
ent year. It was suggested at the conference 
that the state grant be increased by from $10,- 
000,000 to $18,000,000, according to require- 
ments, for the coming year. 

Tentatively it was proposed that the amount 
might be fixed at $15,000,000. It was stated 
that with an increase of that size New York 
City, which has fared rather poorly in state 
aid, would receive an additional $7,000,000 to 
help to pay salaries of teachers in the elemen- 


tary schools. 


THE REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT 
BROOME OF THE PHILADELPHIA 
SCHOOLS 

ACCELERATION of the building program in the 
Philadelphia public schools with special reter- 
ence to the higher schools is urged by Super- 
intendent Edwin C. Broome in his annual re- 
port, just issued, for scholastic year ending June 
30, 1925. Up to date more than 90 per cent. of 
the relief has gone to the elementary schools. A 
suitable administration building is now impera- 
tive, Dr. Broome also declares. 

The present report, which is freely illustrated 
with photographs of buildings and classes at 
work, shows that Philadelphia—third city of the 
United States with approximately two million 
citizens—has a total 
266,277 pupils and a grand total in all activities 
of 315,791. “The total expenses or disburse- 
ments for all school purposes for the year 1924 
amounted to $34,465,242. . . . The total cost of 
conducting all elementary, junior and senior 


in the day schools of 
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high day schools was $18,217,743, or $79 
This does not include, of course. 


pupil. 


outlay.’ 





As shown in a table, the per 


cost of current expenses (instructional! 
maintenance and operation of plant) 

day schools was $77.86 in Philadelphia fi 

as compared with $120.34 for Boston, $108 
for Los Angeles, $105.55 for Cleveland, $97 4° 
for San Francisco, $97.42 for Chicago, $877 
for New York and $78.83 for St. Louis. 


There is a lack of increase in day sc} 





in Philadelphia in grades below 
high school, and this Superintendent Broo, 


rollment 


ascribes as “probably the direct or indirect ; 
sult of the recent restriction of immigrat 
In a table giving the personnel of the De) 
ment of Instruction it is shown that th 
visory staff numbers 381, that supplem: 





activities in supervision engage 720, and 





there are 6,984 teachers, of whom 4,408 ar 
the elementary schools, 1,170 in the senior 
schools, 683 in junior high schools and 351 j 
special classes. 

Adult education in Philadelphia dates be 
to 1869, Dr. Broome points out in his par 
graphs on the present work in this field. 1 
first evening high school of 1869-70, wit! 





students, has developed into a comprehens 





system of eight evening high schools with a 








rollment of more than 23,000 students. A six- 
year evening high school course was beg 

fall with 650 students which is to be of equis 
lent standing with the day-school courses 

The increase in enrollment in the Philade! 
summer schools last year was 1,790, or 11.7 per 
cent., over 1924. 

Reference is made to the 
ment with the so-called Dalton 
vidual instruction in the South 
High School for Girls.” 


‘successful experi- 
Plan ot 


Philadelphia 


MEETINGS IN WASHINGTON 
Tuer National Society of College Teachers 0! 
Education meets Monday, Tuesday and Wee 
nesday afternoons, February 22-24. The su! 
for the Monday afternoon program is Teacie! 
Training. The program follows: Report of th 
Committee on Teacher Training Curricula, '\ 
W. Charters, Chicago; Specialized teacher tra 
ing curricula, M. E. Haggerty, Minnesote 
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juate curriculum in education, W. S. 
Illinois; The recommending of college 

their first teaching positions, F. B. 
lowa; Courses for elementary school 
s J 2: 


looking 


Hosic, Columbia University ; 


2 ents toward fundamental 
- instructional methods in professional 
L. Pressey, Ohio; The 


major in schools of education as com- 


> r teachers, S. 


ith the major in liberal arts colleges, 

C. Ruediger, George Washington University ; 

es of teacher training institutions in guid- 

ontent training of their students, P. W. 

Pittsburgh; The beginning course in 

, Ralph E. Wager, Emory University; 

lem of administrative control in col- 

education in state universities, J. A. 
Arizona. 

y’s program on Research in Education 

(1) Needed research in education- 

H. Judd, Chicago; 

. lary education, Thomas H. Briggs, Colum- 

University; Higher education, F. J. Kelly, 

ota; (2) The development of ability in 

i, S. A. Courtis, Michigan; (3) Curricu- 


tary education, C. 


aking in moral education, Ernest Horn, 
- lowa; (4) Apportionment of state school funds, 
F. F. Swift, California; (5) Business. 
On Wednesday afternoon a joint program will 
Ls be held with the Educational Research Asso- 


National Society for the Study of Educa- 
eets Saturday evening, February 20, and 
evening, February 23, at the Washing- 
The first 
eeting with the Education Division of the Na- 

pe Safety Council. It will be devoted to a 
ission of Part I of the Twenty-fifth Year- 

of the Society, The Present Status of 


The 


i pe ton Auditorium. session is a joint 


Safety Education. program follows: 


Satety as a national problem, Herbert Hoover; 

lucing the yearbook on safety education, 

; (ray M. Whipple; The relation of the safety 
iv, movement to education, A. W. Whitney; Safety 
education in the publie schools, Zenos E. Scott; 


ary and evaluation of safety education, 

\. B. Meredith. 

Preceding the Tuesday evening meeting, there 
be a half hour of reminiscences led by 

rles DeGarmo, Paul H. Hanus and James 


Van Sickle. Part II of the Twenty-fifth 
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Yearbook of the 
Activities will be discussed under the chairman- 
V. Koos. 


troducing the 


Society on Extra-curricular 
ship of L. The program follows: In 
yearbook on extra-curricular 
The 


activities, H. L. 


values of 
Thre lke ld : 


; 


means Ol 


activities, L. V. Koos; social 
extra-curricular 
Extra-curricular activities as a 
guidance, H. D. Kitson; Curricularizing extra- 
curricular activities, Merle Prunty; Procedures 
in evaluating extra-curricular activities, George 


S. Counts. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


SCHOOL AND Society has published in the 
issues of November 7, December 26 and Janu- 
ary 22 full information concerning the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence of th 
held in 


unde1 


National Education Association, to be 


Washington from February 20 to 25, 
the presidency of Dr. Frank W. Ballou, super- 
intendent of the Washington schools. It is ex 
pected that the meeting of the department and 
of the societies associated with it will be of un 
usual importance and that the attendance will 
be very large. 

Dr. ALBERT F. W oops, president ot the State 
University of Maryland, has been appointed di- 
in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to fill the vacancy caused 
Dr. E. D. Ball. Dr. 


Raymond Allen Pearson, president of the Iowa 


rector of scientific work 
by the resignation of 


State College at Ames, has been offered and has 
accepted the Maryland presidency. 


Dr. JAMES ALBERT Beebe, of Kansas, dean of 
the school of theology of Boston University, 
has been appointed president of Allegheny Col- 


lege at Meadville, Pa. 


SAMUEL H. WHITLEY 
rated as president of the East Texas State 


was recently inaugu- 


Teachers College. 


Mrs. Massachu- 


setts, entertained at a reception on February 12 


GOVERNOR AND Fuuuer, of 


at the governor’s home, Boston, in honor of 
President Daniel L. Marsh, of Boston 
sity, and Mrs. Marsh. Dr. Marsh 


taken up his duties as president of the univer- 


Univer- 


has now 


sity. 


Proressor Freperic C. Woopwarp, of the 
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law school of the University of Chicago, has 
been elected a vice-president of the university, 
to succeed Protessor James H. Tutts, who re- 
cently resigned. 

PRESIDENT CLARENCE C. Litt.e, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has accepted the chairman- 
ship of the lay advisory board of the American 
Association for Medical Progress, a national 
lay organization for popular education on the 
scientific foundations of modern medical prac- 
tice and public health work. Mr. Peter Kasius, 
for several years assistant director of educa- 
tional work in the United States Public Health 
Service, has resigned to become field secretary 
of this association, which is planning an ex- 


tended program for the coming year. 


Dr. Tuomas L. Curne, head of the English 
department of Gettysburg College, is expected 
to succeed Dr. Harvey D. Hoover in the presi- 


dency ot Carthage College, Illinois. 


Proressor M. V. O’SuHea, of the school of 
education of the University of Wisconsin, will 
during the month of January be engaged in or- 
ganizing a technique of survey for the Missis- 
sippi state school system at the request of the 
governor of the state. 

Portraits of John Bassett Moore, judge of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
and Harlan Fiske Stone, associate justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, will 
be presented to the Law School of Columbia 
University on Alumni Day, February 12. The 
portraits, both by Leo Mielziner, are given “ 
a testimonial of affection and admiration by 
the alumni of the Law School.” 


as 


Joun Co.pourn, principal of the Clifton 
Park Junior High School, Baltimore, has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of the 
schools of Baltimore, sueceeding Dr. Weglein, 
who is the new superintendent. Mr. Colbourn 
is a graduate of the University of Maryland, 
class of 1910. 

Cartes E. Dickey, superintendent of the 
Allegheny County Schools, has been elected 
president of the Pennsylvania State Teachers 
Association. 

PresipeNnt J. S. Lanpers, of the Oregon 
State Normal School, succeeds Miss Cornelia 


Spencer as president ot the Oregon S} 


Teachers Association. 


Joun O. MALLot, a teacher in the cor 
cial department of the Yeatman High Se! 
St. Louis, Mo., has received the appoint: 
of specialist in commercial education in { 


U. S. Bureau of Education. 


W. H. Caroruers, professor of educatio; 
administration at Emporia Teachers Colleg 
is on leave of absence from the college « 
count of ill health. 


ProressorR Frepertc A. OGG has leav 
absence trom the University of Wisconsi 
direct the survey of research activities for t 
American Council of Learned Societies, 
tioned at Washington. 


Henry Justin Situ, assistant to the pres 
dent in charge of the public relations depart 
ment at the University of Chicago, has resigne 
to take the position of managing editor of th: 
Chicago Daily News, the newspaper which he 
left a year and a half ago to engage in pul 
lieity work for the university, of which he is ar 
alumnus. 


Witt S. Tayior, mural painter, at pres: 
instructor in art at Pratt Institute, Brookly 
N. Y., has been appointed assistant profess 
of art and curator of the art collection 
Brown University. He will enter on his duties 
in September, succeeding Professor John Sha 
ley, now at New York University. 


Dr. Atonzo Cox, chief of the Bureau 
Agricultural Economies, U. 8S. Bureau of Agr 
culture, has been appointed professor of mar- 
keting in the University of Texas. 

M. L. Smrru, of Emporia College, Kansas, 
who has been connected with the movement tor 
consolidated schools, has accepted a positior 
head of the rural department of the Central 
Michigan Normal School at Mt. Pleasant. Il 
will take up his work there in June. 


Miss Auice V. Walrrte, dean of Welles! 
College, has returned for the beginning o! 
new semester from a six months’ trip abro: 
She traveled in France and Switzerland, but 


spent most of her time in Italy. 


Proressor Fioyp H. Buack, of Robert Co! 
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stantinople, now studying at Harvard, 
elected president of the American 
Sofia, Bulgaria. 

brought by Miss Lucille Nicol against 
York Evening Post for $100,000 dam- 
libel because of the publication of an 
1923, to the effect that 
for district superintendent be- 


December 28, 

as unht 
her training and experience, was tried 
Supreme Court of Queens County before 
Strong, and the jury gave a verdict in 


the newspaper. 


M. J. M. 
atics in the University of London and 


iui 


Hitt, formerly professor of 


British Mathematical Association for 1926- 


D 


Ray 


Qs 


ree 


, 
UR 


\. B. Brown, formerly vice-principal and 


r-principal since the resignation of H. S. 


iss, has been appointed principal of Ruskin 
ye, Oxtord. 


LaurA Drake GILL, who was dean of 
ard College from 1901 to 1908, died on 
uary 3 in Berea, Ky., where for the last 
years she had been a member of the Berea 
re faculty. Dr. Gill was sixty-five years 


. WiLuiAM Bateson, the distinguished zo- 


vist, direetor of the John Innes Horticultural 


D 


Dr 


titute in Surrey, England, died on January 8, 


| sixty-six years. 


. OLiver Exton, professor of English lit- 
in the University of Liverpool, is visiting 
rer in English in the modern field at Har- 


this semester. 


Ropert A. MILLIKAN, director of the Nor- 
Bridge Laboratory of the California Insti- 


-at Pasadena, will represent Oberlin College 


++ 


D 


e opening of the new law school building 
e University of Southern California. 


Wittiam H. Burnuam, professor of edu- 


tion and school hygiene at Clark University, 


tured on mental hygiene at the Meeting House 
he Society for Ethical Culture, New York, 


February 10, under the auspices of the Child 
Association of America. 
D WILLIAM E. Bi OK, professor ot psychol- 


t Indiana University, delivered the prin- 





tounders day exercises 


cipal address at the 


Clark University. 


Dr. Daisy ALFORD HETHERINGTON, director ot 
the demonstration play school ot the summe 
session of the University of California, is giving 


York Til 


psy hologi al 


a Saturday morning course at New 


versity this semester on “The 


foundations of method.” 


Dr. Epwarp H. Grices, of Croton-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., is the first lecturer in a new lectureship 
established for the schools of Mas 
Depart 


which 


normal 
sachusetts by the Massachusetts 


ment of Edueation. The lectureship, 


is to be an annual one, is made _ pos 
sible by funds bequeathed to the department by 
the late Henry Todd. Dr. Griggs has as his sub 
ject “The Parent and the 
Teacher in Character Training and Develop 
ment.” Fitchburg, February 
+; North Adams, February 5; Lowell, February 
9; Bridgewater, February 11; Salem, February 
12; Framingham, April 5; Westfield, April 6; 
Normal Art, April 7; Hyannis, April 8. 


Influence of the 


His schedule is: 


Last year the Japanese students of New York 
conceived the idea of staging several Japanese 
dramas at International House and giving the 
proceeds to found a scholarship to send an 
Through their ef- 


Applications will 


American student to Japan. 
forts $1,500 is now available. 
be received from native-born Americans, men 
und women, between 25 and 35 years of age 
The award will be made to the candidate who is 
judged by the committee to be the best invest- 
ment. Inquiries should be addressed before 
April 1 to the Japanese Brotherhood Scholar- 
ship Committee, International House, 500 River- 
side Drive, New York. 
not later than May 1. 
includes: Harry E. Edmonds, chairman, director 
of International House; Dr. Nicholas Murray 


Butler, president of Columbia University; Pr 


The award will be made 


The Committee of Award 


fessor Caroline E. Furness, of Vassar College; 
Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, Federal Council of 
Churehes; Hideshigi Kashiwagi, Yokohama 


Specie Bank; Dr. Hideyo Noguchi, The Rocke- 


feller Institute for Medical Research; Hirosi 
Saito, Consul General, New York; Henr W 
Taft, president of the Japan Society, and 


Shigeji Tajima, Mitsui & Company 
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THe National Society for the Study of Edu- alty of Ohio State University of charges 9; 
cational Sociology will hold sessions in Wash- teaching communistic principles in their classe 
ington, during the week of the meeting of the or of advocating them on the campus is mad 
Department of Superintendence, Wednesday by the committee of university trustees 
morning, February 24, and Thursday morning, _ investigated the charges. 


February 25, in Coreoran Hall, George Wash- . 
: Tue College of the City of New York, ¢ 


lumbia University, Hunter College and \; 
York University are all offering immigrant « 


ington University. Professor David Snedden 
will preside and the program will take the 


form of a symposium. The topic for Wednes- , ; ; 
: . , ite eed . cation courses for the spring term in cooper 
day morning will be “Criteria of educational : : . * . i 

tion with the New York State Department 


’ 


values” as a basis for curriculum planning; for 


. ; ‘ : Education. 

Thursday morning, “What education is being ; 

contributed by non-school agencies and what Hicu school graduates without teaching 
responsibilities should the school assume?” perience may enroll as freshmen in the de) 


Tue Nebraska State Teachers College at ment of music education of New York Unive: 


Kearney organized a student unit in the Na- ‘ity, according to a recent announcement of th 
. , . . . - se 7 ¥ ot} “hic neti Tord 

tional Education Association on January 25, S¢ehool of Education. This action affords 
Under this plan more than fifty students have 


already begun their connection with profes- 


unusual opportunity to musically talented sty 

dents to get a well-balanced college educat 

sional organizations. and at the same time prepare for an attractive 
~ om ee and remunerative profession. The demand 
Tne Board of Education of Pittsburgh, Pa., 


. : college trained teachers and supervisors of mus 
has established a department of curriculum 


is greater than the supply, according to LD: 
study and educational measurement and re- : ’ x 

, Ligier Hollis Dann, head of the department of mus 
search, with a director with a salary of $7,000 
and an assistant with $4,500. The new depart- 
ment will cooperate with the University of 


education. Students may register for the s 
ond term for courses in sight-reading, dictation, 


harmony, key board harmony, orchestratior 


Pittsburgh. opr! ; 
6 composition, methods, practise teaching, mus 
Inuinois Wesleyan University is the recip- history, appreciation, Daleroze  eurythn 
ient of an annuity gift of $100,000 from Dr. conducting, voice, piano, violin and other o1 . 


George C. Lewis and Mrs. Ella Beach Lewis, of chestral instruction. The department of mus 
Fairbury. Ultimately the fund will be used to education offers courses leading to the degree o! 


endow a professorship and establish a schol- bachelor of science in music for directors 0! 
arship fund for worthy students coming from music in the public schools, for supervisors 0! 
Livingston, McLean and Iroquois Counties. instrumental music, for teachers of singing, 


. . . eacners : ory anc >} ers of vlan ). 
A THOROUGHLY modern junior high school teachers of theory and teachers of pian: 


will be erected at Holton, Kansas, as soon as A CALL to publie school teachers and s 
plans can be completed, as the result of the children to cooperate in the celebration 
action of the Holton school board. Professor “Patriot’s Week” has been issued by Dr. Wil- 
F. B. Ross, director of the department of school iam J. O’Shea, superintendent of schools 
service at Emporia Teachers College, assisted New York City. The period between Februar C. 
Superintendent Neil Wherry in making a pre- 12, Lincoln’s birthday, and February 22, Wash- 

liminary survey to determine the type of build- —_ ington’s birthday, has been set aside for the pur- 

ing to be erected. pose. Emphasis is being placed upon the cei A 
bration of February 17 in honor of Thoma 
Jefferson. The 150th anniversary of the Deel: 


+ 


Tue gift of a health house to Dartmouth Coi- 


lege has been made by E. K. Hall, of Mont- 
clair, N. J., as a memorial for his son, Richard ation of Independence and the centennial of t! 
D. Hall, of the class of 1927, who died last death of Thomas Jefferson occur evincidentall) ly; 


year. on July 4. 


Fut and complete exoneration of the fae- Unper plans launched by the America 
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Service Committee a selected group of 

students will be invited to come to the 
States next autumn to study in colleges 
versities as the guests of Americans. 


the first concrete proposal to give gen- 


pression to the widespread desire to 


e our relations with the people of Japan. 
iota law were applied to Japanese as it 
iropeans the approximate number of 
immigrants admitted yearly would be 
It is hoped to be able to extend an 

to at least 150 students. A Friends 
Japanese 


Committee, composed of 


s, has been formed in Tokio. This com- 
vill be charged with the selection of the 
The choice will be based entirely on in- 
fitness and aims and the students will 
esent any official or other special inter- 
On their arrival in this country they will 


ed in volunteer colleges. 


sERY school, which is in the nature of 
eriment, has been opened at Toronto un- 
supervision of the psychological depart- 
The pupils 


) two and one half to about four years 


f the University of Toronto. 


A parent training section is operated 
inction, lectures being delivered to the 
The 


te the school was obtained from the Laura 


on child psychology. money to 

fund of the Rockefeller Foundation on 
ts of members of the Canadian national 
The 


re conveyed by automobile to the school 


e committee for mental hygiene. 


At 11 a. m. they are given a glass of 
hile at 12 o’clock the principal meal of 
is served. The school closes at 5 o’clock. 
¢ is taught at the school except “normal- 


The children are simply supervised. 


Egyptian scholarships have recently 
| established at the American University at 
ro by Dr. William Bancroft Hill, professor 

tus of Biblical Literature at Vassar College 
chairman of the board of trustees of the 
ean University. Five Egyptian schools 
been selected to furnish the candidates for 
ese scholarships, each award carrying pro- 
tor two years of study at the American 
‘niversity. The new scholarships are expected 
i in the establishment of educational bonds 
een the university and the selected schools. 
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THE speech clinic of the University of Wis- 
consin is this fall entering upon a plan of 
further extending its facilities to persons out- 
side of the student body. 
rolled in the university there are two clinics: 


For those not en- 


the diagnostie clinic conducted throughout the 
academic year, and the demonstration clinic in 
connection with the summer session. Admission 
to both clinies 


standing that advanced students in the science 


is free with the usual under- 
of speech correction will be permitted to see 
these cases and learn their histories. In the 
diagnostic clinic, cases are studied as to the 
nature and cause of the defect, and advice is 
given as to where and how remedial measures 
may be undertaken. It is possible that certain 
cases can be treated here in our clinic, but such 
treatment can not be promised to all cases. In 
the summer demonstration clinic a limited num- 
ber of type cases will be admitted for six weeks 
of training. 
representative of many types of defects of 


In order that these cases may be 


speech, a careful study of each case is made 
This can best be done on 
personal application of the patient himself. 


before acceptance. 


Tue City of London vacation course in edu- 
cation will make special provision for American 
teachers in 1926. The enrollment is limited to 
500, and 250 places will be reserved for Amer- 
icans. The course consists of twenty-four lec- 
tures in four subjects for each member, to be 
selected from three times as many. Visits are 
made to places of interest, addresses will be 


Mr. H. A. L. 
Fisher, warden of New College, Oxford, is prin- 


heard from eminent persons. 


cipal of the course. 


Tue fourteenth annual Conference of Educa- 
tional Associations was held at University Col- 
De- 
cember 31 to January 8, under the presidency 
of Professor A. C. Seward, vice-chancellor of 
the University of Cambridge. Professor Seward 
delivered his entitled 
“The Relation of a University to Secondary 
Education,” on the first day of the conference. 
Other noteworthy features of the provisional 
program were a joint discussion on the relation 


lege, Gower Street, London, W.C.1, from 


presidential address, 


of technical education to other forms of educa- 
tion and to industry (Dr. Schofield, Miss Fox 
and others); a lecture by Dr. Harold Wager to 
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the School Nature Study Union on “Some As- 


pects of Nature Study,” and a lecture by Sir 
Robert Blair to the London Head Teachers’ As- 
Exhi- 


bitions are being arranged of books and school 


sociation on “Education and Industry.” 


apparatus. 


In the past eight years the Canadian National 


Research Couneil has expr nded $119,000 in 


bursaries, studentships and fellowships to grad 
and technical 


Canadian universities 


Of the 103 grantees who completed 


uates of 
colleges. 
training only 15 accepted positions in foreign 


countries. All the rest are in the Dominion 


save six, who continuing post craduate 


studies in the United States or England. 


are 


DISCUSSION 
ROMANCE LANGUAGES AS AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO LATIN 


In the issue of January 9, 1926, Mr. Henry 


Grattan Doyle urges that the Romance lan- 
guages be made introductory to the study of 
Mr. 
bases his conclusion on the authority of Ben- 


jamin Franklin, Professor A. Marshall Elliott, 


Latin in our secondary schools. Doyle 


and Mr. Lawrence Wilkins (author of a hand- 
book on the high 
The erux of his argument is that we 


teaching of Spanish in 
schools). 


should 
known; from the near to the remote. 


proceed from the known to the un- 

Mr. Doyle’s argument would carry greater 
conviction if he were not himself so greatly in- 
terested in the promotion of the teaching of 
Spanish and if he leaned less heavily on Mr. 
Wilkins, whose main interest, it is freely said, 
is the development and extension of the teach 


The 


suspicion is bound to arise that he is speaking 


ing of Spanish in our secondary schools. 
pro domo. Is not this suspicion also justified 
by the fact that the author presented only one 
viewpoint, without consideration of any facts 
or factors except those favorable to his thesis? 
It would have evidenced a more scholarly atti- 
tude if he had given due consideration pro and 
con to all sides of the question, leaving it to 
To the 
best of my ability I desire to supply this 


the reader to draw his own conelusion. 


deficiency, mindful of Goethe’s dictum: 


Eines Mannes Rede ist keines Mannes Rede; 
Man muss sie hiéren ‘ beede.’ 
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Here are some of the implications of + 
thesis that Mr. Doyle and Mr. Wilkins see; 
to have considered : 

(1) If the approach to Lat 
Romance language, because 


proper 
through a 
validity of the principle of going from th 
to the remote, we should carry the matt 
its logical conclusion and study first Fr 
then Old French, then possibly Italian or 0 
Italian, and finally Latin. The only diff 
with the argument is that we should. ceney 
speaking, be like Rousseau’s “Ode to Posterit 
of which it was said by Voltaire that 
never reach its destination. 

(2) If it 
that a modern foreign language should be 1 


were a settled educational p 


first foreign language studied in our 
schools, Latin would soon disappear as 


This is 


dicated clearly and conclusively in the 


pletely as Greek has disappeared. 


where there is now freedom of election: p 
who choose a modern foreign language as 
first foreign language do not elect Lat 
their second foreign language, but choose 
second modern foreign language or no for 
language. In a period of fifteen years’ insp 
tion of high schools in the State of New 

[ have never known or heard of a pupil 
elected Latin as his second foreign languag: 
If there are any such pupils, the number 1s 
the exception that proves the rule. 

advocated by Mr. Doyle and Mr. Wilkins w 
therefore, mean, directly or ultimately, 
elimination of Latin from American educat 
Are educators, unbiased by Spanish proj 
ganda, willing to envisage such a result? 


(3) One ean not, with justice and fairn 


compare school policies and practices of Gr 


Britain with those of the United States, 1 
one makes finer distinctions than Mr. Doy! 
Mr. Wilkins has drawn. English 
education rests firmly on two solid foundat 

(a) selected pupil personnel, eager for an & 


serond 


+ 


as a social and economic asset o! 
(b) very low morta 


cation 
greatest importance; 
throughout the whole duration of a period 
from six to eight years in the secondary se! 
permitting the realization of all aims ™ 
subjects of the curriculum for practical! 


pupils. In American secondary schools 
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per cent. of all pupils who begin a 
ruage drop it at or before the com- 

two years’ study. That is a matter 
concern to educators worthy of the 
more interested in boys and girls than 

ar subjects of study. Many such 

and among them are a few teachers 
German and Spanish, I suppose) 

at two years of Spanish, for example, 

rior to two years of Latin. They 

r contention upon the following facts: 
Latin, a synthetie lan 

wing grammatical relationships by 
inges, as compared with analytical lan 
such as English, French, Spanish, 
[here is no doubt that a pupil can 
crammatical concepts from the study of 
etic language much more readily, thor 
and lastingly than from analytic lan- 

f his native tongue is one of the latter; 
vocabulary, Latin may be made to con 

e much more readily and completely to a 
of the root meanings of English words, 
es and suffixes, than can Spanish, French 
talian. Thus even a two-year course in 
becomes of value to a pupil, whereas a 
vear course in Spanish, dropped usually 
lity if not with relief, would seem to be 
worthless from every point of view; 
something inspiring and grandiose 

in getting even a slight acquaintance 
Latin as the language of the mightv 
empire. It is as uplifting as the ses 
mountains to the imagination of in 
ers and plainsmen. They will hardly feel 


pired and uplifted by their cursory relation 


N 


language of a people who make up a 
or nations inferior to their own in litera- 
the fine arts, in pure and applied sci 
government, in education ad lib. or ad 
im. 


WituraM R. Price 


EW YorK State SUPERVISOR OF 


LANGUAGES IN HIGH 


CELLARIUS AND THE MORAL 
IMPERATIVE 
was printed in ScHooL AND SOcIETY 
ruary 6 an article by Dr. Flaecus 
at purports to be a conversation with 
concerning Dr. Cellarius, Prohibition 


which word | maintain should be spelled with 
a capital P, and here I humbly question either 
the scholarship of Dr. Flaccus or the accuracy 
of the proofreading) and preachers. If there 
really was such a discussion, | am in a position 
to clear up the differences of opinion; for, 
though without the erudition or the wit of an 
Anatole France or a Quintus H. Flaccus, I had 
the inestimable privilege, that they did not 
share, of hearing Dr. Cellarius lecture on edu 
cation, when he was what he has since called a 
“humble and ill-compensated protessor.” In 
his lectures Dr. Cellarius stressed moral and 
religious education; he was long and strong on 
the categorical imperative. Professor Dewey 
has since pointed out that this is a convenient 
doctrine for a university executive, and Dr. 
Cellarius doubtless had that contingency in 
hand from the time that he changed his faith 
from Presbyterian to Episcopalian, in order 
to meet the prerequisite for the presidency otf 
the largest university in the world except 
itself. 

When I was a boy I was perplexed by the 
casuistry of a companion who asked me whether 
God could make a stone heavy that he could 
not lift it. In his lectures on education Dr. 
Cellarius did not make it clear to my 98 L.Q. 
what one should do when moral imperatives 
conflict, as, for example, attending to the job 
of employing and dismissing professors and 
getting newspaper publicity, though perhaps 
these do not always conflict. It is clear, how 
ever, that according to his moral imperative 
Dr. Cellarius must follow at least one of the 
narrow and devious paths of duty leading in 
various directions. Why not that passing 
through vineyards and barley the 
front page? That is what the moral impera 
tive 1s for. 

I trust that this answers the question of 
Mrs. Flaecus and will prevent further nagging 


in any Flaecus family there may be. 


QUOTATIONS 
EDUCATION AND VOCATION 


We are sorry to see the official head of th 


state department of education quoted as saying 


that if he could have his way he would make 


all defenders of classical education learn to do 
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something useful—sorry, because there is no 


more fundamental need in the educational or- 
ganization of Ohio, or any other state, than 
that of avoiding a narrow and mentally dwartf- 
ing conception as to what is useful, either in 
the 


individual education of a boy or girl who is to 


a system of education as a whole, or in 


become a member of modern society and a eiti- 
zen in the modern state. 

We must take direct and emphatic issue with 
our state director of education when he says 
that “our schools have been ineuleating in the 
minds of children the idea that only certain 
types of work are worthy,” and that “they have 
been training boys and girls to get out of life 
all they can for themselves, not to give back 
We never 
known such a spirit to dominate in any edu- 
eational institution, whether public school or 
college, of the many such institutions with 
which circumstances have thrown us into more 
In the name of the 


worthy service to society.” have 


or less intimate contact. 


vast of underpaid and _ self-sacrificing 
teachers who have Ohio 
they have been, from the time of their origin 


down to the present, we must respectfully re- 


body 


made schools what 


pudiate such an accusation against their spirit 


and their ideals of education. 

There is a place, of course, for the distinctly 
“vocational” school. There could be no more 
fatal blunder, however, even from the stand- 
point of the best interests of the “vocations” 
themselves, than to reorganize “vocationalism” 
into the entire public school system. This 
would be harmful enough in any ease, and all 
the more so if the reorganization were to be 
made under the domination of a narrow idea 
as to what is really useful, and in a spirit of 
contempt for the class of studies that are usu- 
ally described as “cultural.” 

We are tempted to think, sometimes, that no 
other class of people are so inclined to hold a 
low view of the worthiness of manual labor 
occupations as are the extremists among our 
modern “vocational” educators; for they come 
very near to the assumption that “culture” has 
no appropriate place in the education and life 
of persons so occupied. An education that does 
not lay the foundations for an appreciation of 
the best that exists in the realm of literature, 
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of the laboring man as well as the childre, 
wealth, is unsound in its foundations and 
to cripple the nation in its progress, materi 
as well as intellectually and spiritually. 

The nation is getting educational ad 
these days, which, if followed, would lead | 
degree of stratification of society, by occu 
tions and accidents of birth, such as \ 
largely put an end to the ease with which 
dren even in the most straitened cireumsta 
have risen, through personal merit, to the ye; 
highest places of responsibility and opportu 
nity. The child who is picked, when he is ¢ 
young to know enough to protest, and educated 
only for a predetermined “vocation,” at th 
sacrifice of virtually every subject that does 
not seem to have any direct relation to t 
vocation, is miserably robbed of a very val 
able part of his inheritance in this “land of w 
bounded opportunity.”—The Dispatch, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 





REPORTS 


THE COLLEGE, THE UNIVERSITY AND 
THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL! 

Tue trend away from the older system ot 
struction, imparted wholly by independent, selt- 
limited courses and toward a new conception 
that the student is the only true unit and end 
education, has been making headway in recent 
years in many institutions of higher learning 
It has been discussed from various points 0! 
view, but as the whole matter is still in a form- 
ative stage a consideration of it from any angle 
is not at present useless. 

Among a people with a mechanical turn o! 
mind, accustomed to mass production, there 1s 
a natural tendency to standardize, and when 
education reaches the dimensions of mass pro- 
duction the process is naturally applied theret 
This is excellent if it is not carried too tar 
Much good has been done by standards that 
raise the minimum, but there is grave danger 
in going beyond that point. A system, for ex- 
ample, of universally equivalent grades, such 
that a student with definite credits in any imsti- 
tution can be transferred automatically to ® 
fixed stage in any other, would involve lower- 


ff 
QO. 


1 From the Annual Report of the President 


art, music, the drama and so on, by the children Harvard University. 
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superior to the level of the minimum. 


jueational state of our country at the 
lay we need continual experiment with 
hods, and therefore a wide diversity in 

s above the minimum plane; we need 
variety both in secondary schools and 
- edueation; and all this should be en- 
although it interferes with standard- 
i causes hardship for individuals who 
rsued one path and can not without 
Ho- 
has great advantages, 
is too high if paid at 


ss of time cross over to another. 

in education 

e price for these 
pense of progress and excellence. 

1 recent article in The Atlantic Monthly, 
\braham Flexner has complained that ani- 
ties and colleges in America pursue too 

secondary, as contrasted with university, 

ethods of education and one must admit that 
large extent his criticism is well founded. 

is certainly right in saying that our colleges 
teaching by a process appropriate to an 
er period of instruction, and that this has 
some degree pervaded even the graduate 
ols. But the defect is even more general, 
ing throughout our educational system. 
he child is often sent to a kindergarten at an 
ge when he ought to be learning to read in the 
ary school; and in most cases the loss of 
me that results is never made up. At twelve 
s doing what he should have done at ten; at 
teen he is finishing the secondary school 
studies that he ought to have taken two 
When the writer served on the 
ston School Committee he was informed that 


ithe poorer parts of the city the children were 


ears earlier. 


tably younger than those in the same grades 
he other publie schools. In order to be free 
r her housework the poor mother sent her 
iren to school as early as possible. Thus 
from cultivated homes actually 
tarted behind them and with the rigid system 
grades never caught up. The same defect 
{ beginning too late affects the private schools 


the children 


also and not less seriously. 
When the youth enters college—on the aver- 
> at somewhat over eighteen—he is of an age 
when he ought to be mature enough for work 
fa university character. He is so in Europe, 
out 1 Any one who has taught 
hmen is aware that they can not read books. 


ot in America. 
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They can read passages, and understand the 
meaning of particular things when pointed out 
to them; but they have not the habit of sus- 
tained that 
them to follow the thread of an author’s thought 
The result is that the 


mental self-direction will enable 
for a considerable time. 


college begins, and unfortunately often con- 
tinues, to teach them by methods appropriate 
to secondary schools. In its turn the college 
has commonly failed to prepare its students for 
the kind of personal effort under guidance that 
should the 


hence the latter continues to some extent a type 


characterize graduate school, and 
of instruction that should have been passed 
long before. 

Mr. Flexner suggests that a graduate school 
should be completely separated from a college 
in order to avoid the contagion of methods 
which have crept in from lower stages of edu- 
cation. But while we may agree with his diag- 
nosis, it does not follow that we can accept his 
remedy. Apart from the fact that the better 
type of upper classmen are quite capable of 
the 
graduates, and derive great profit therefrom, 
hardly benefit the 


the come 


following much of instruction given to 
such a separation would 
graduate itself if 
there unprepared for the kind of work they 
should be expected to do, and they are likely to 
be better prepared for it if they have already 
been doing something of the same nature with 


school students 


professors who teach graduate students. 
Moreover, a question arises that touches the 
college quite as much as the graduate school. 
When the need was felt for a higher type of 
education in America, instead of transforming 
the method of instruction in the college by 
giving it more distinctly a university character, 
the graduate school was superimposed upon it. 
In the college the series of separate courses 
with a degree based upon credits obtained 
therein was retained, whereas the essence of a 
university is not the passing of courses but 
the mastery of subjects. In fact, credits for 
courses, as an equivalent, or substitute, for 
knowledge, are coming to be recognized as one 
of the gravest maladies in American education, 
for which the colleges, and even the graduate 
schools, are largely responsible. That men in- 
tending to prepare themselves to become pro- 
fessors must in any case pursue their education 














beyond anything the college can give them 1s 
self-evident, but this does not mean that either 
the college or the graduate school is doing all 
that 


its students at 


should be done. If the college receives 


nearly the same age as the 


European university and teaches them by a 


more youthful process, we must face the ques 


tion how far it is wise to keep young men 
working until twenty-two years of age by 
methods which by that time should have been 
outgrown. If this is not wise, then the col- 


lege ought either to be in part eliminated, or 
that 


more nearly of university grade. 


so transformed the education it offers is 

The experiment of eliminating the college in 
part is being widely tried in the case of men 
who intend to enter the professions of law or 
medicine, and to some extent other careers. It 
is done by the use of the “combined dezree,” 
whereby the last two years of college are spent 
in professional study, and are counted towards 
the degrees both of the college and of the pro- 
fessional school, This corresponds fairly well 
with the system in Continental Europe, where 
the student begins his professional study on 
entering the university; for after two vears 
in most American colleges the student has made 
little if any more progress than the graduate of 
a French lycée or a German gymnasium. His 
It is prob- 


ably more widely diffused and less substantial. 


edueation has not been the same. 


But like his European contemporary he begins 
Unlike 


the French or German student, who then leaves 


at this point his professional studies. 


his school and goes to the university, the Amer- 
ican often keeps on in the same institution. He 
does so if he did his college work at a state 
university or at one that has followed its meth- 
ods. In that case, he is still socially a member 
ot the college, taking part in its activities and 
diversions. When done in moderation, not in- 
terfering with his studies, this is a benefit to 
him. When carried too far it is doubtless a 
detriment; but in comparing Americans with 
foreigners it must be remembered that in the 
German universities a student often spends a 
year or more in idleness before he settles down 
to serious work. 

The plan recently announced for the Grad- 


uate School at Johns Hopkins resembles in some 


ways that for the combined degree, save that 
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the two years ol college will be taken. 


that university, but elsewhere. The des 
that the student admitted after such a prepa 
ration shall begin at once work as nea: 


possible of a university character, and 


four years will obtain a degree of doect 


philosophy. This may be regarded either 
elimination of two years of college, with 


trance to a graduate school at the end 


sophomore year, or as raising the last two » 
of college to a university level. 

Complaint has been made of the combin: 
gree because for a single course of study, } 
sued through a couple of years, it gives a dou 
credit toward two distinct degrees suppos 
indicate different kinds of work. But it w 
seem to make little difference what degrees 
named if it is understood that they are not 
had better not be supposed to be, closely equiy 
lent in all institutions. The object of th 
bined degree is to eliminate two years ot 
traditional American college education. In { 
this appears to be a common tendency in t! 
country. In some of the western colleges 
connected with a university—a considerable part 
of the students leave before the end of the fo 
years, often to take up professional studies 
a university that provides a combined degre 
For most American young men this gives 
much college education as they can afford, : 
perhaps as much as under the circumstances 
wise. 


A. LAWRENCE Low 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES OF 
COLLEGE STUDENTS: A STUDY IN 
COLLEGE LEADERSHIP 
In the last few years the study of extra-cur 
ricular activities has attracted more and mor 
Numerous studies have been made of 


problem in the seconda 


attention. 
this educational 


schools, but very few comprehensive studies 0! 
the problem in colleges and universities 
been offered. 

The present study is based upon data p¢ 
ing to 250 young women, members of the se! 
class of Smith College, and includes extra-cur 
ricular activities, academic grades and physica 


wt 


all 
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ratings of every student. Three Departmental Club 
indexes were obtained for each in Debating Union 
tudent. X/1=student points, ie., the “lee Club 
imber of different student extra-currien- “™" pone - 
ities in which each girl participated, moeane bs — 
House Treasurer 
Hockey Team 


Treasurer of some club 


r for four years. For each student a 
tudent points for four years was com 
adding up the total number of points yicg president (of some cl 
ach year. The system of student points Mandolin Club 
nistered by the Student Council and Orchestra 
weights are assigned to different activi- President (of some 
r example, president of the junior class Press Board 
five points, whereas membership in a de- Peoples Institute (a settlement hot 
tal club or on a committee counts only Play (division dramatics 
nt. Thus the highest number of points Phi Kappe Pei Society 
. ; , Representative (0 
y any student in this class was forty-one, ie’ — : 
: ; A Smith College Associ: Christian Women 
s student engaged in nineteen different «.. a Oe 
s eenior ramatics 
The few students who had no points Secretary (of some 
excluded from this study. Snectater Club 
X/2=academie grade, e.g., total or cumula 
academic grade of four years computed by Starting our analysis with the whole group 
D=1, C=2, B=3 and A=4 points. of 250 students we find that the correlation be 
grade on senior physical examination, tween student points X/1 and academic grades 
A, B, C, D, ete., and transmuted into X/2 is r/12=+.402; the correlation between 
sual numerical or percentage equivalents. student points X/1 and physical condition X/3 
rd indicated the physical condition of is r/13=+.160; and the correlation between 
at the end of four years of academic academic grades X/2 and phys cal conditions 
and participation in student extra-cur- X/3 is r/23=+.209. While these coefficie 
activities. show considerable difference it is only the first 
[he extra-curricular activities of students are coefficient which is large enough to be signifi 
led differently by different faculty mem- cant. We may say that for this group of stu 
Some think that they may have real dents academic grade and extra-curricular ac 
and educational value. Alumni often tivities are so related that the higher the 
that they “got more out of” their stu- activity of the student in student affairs, the 
tivities than from the class-room in higher her academic grade. If these two 
Some faculty members feel that stu achievements varied directly the correlation 
extra-curricular activities interfere with coefficient would be r= 1.00, but » actual re 
Jarship and divert students from the main lationship is r/12=+ .402, or about 40 per cent 
rpose of college study. of a direct relationship. However, the coeffi 
following twenty-six student extra-cur- cient is sufficiently large to indicate that in gen 
activities were involved in this study: eral the more active students are also the bettes 
Sosiaty students. This finding is confined by other 
Rall = studies and challenges the customary 
f SCA CW sion that active students are active at 
Events Club pense of their scholarship. 
The question now arises, for a consta 


eal condition, what is the relation 


nt aetivity ¢ acade » rrades? 
ay of the sociological s dent activity and academic grades 


Ds . ne is assure ‘ artial 
f these data will be found in my artic! nomenon is measured by a partial 


Volume of Social Stimuli: : coefficient, r/12.3 = + .38, which meat 
} 


99 
ogy 
gy, 


Social Forces. March. physical condition held « 
ship of student activ 
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is +.38. Similarly, for constant academic 
grades, the partial correlation coefficient be- 
tween student activities and physical condi- 
variables, is r/13.2=+.095, a very 
Finally, for constant student 


coefficient is 


tion as 
low correlation. 
points the partial 
r/23.1 =+ .156. 


except 


correlation 
correlation ¢o- 


small. 


These partial 
efficients, the 


It is, however, significant that all these coeffi- 


first, are rather 
cients are positive, in general confirming the 
findings of the coefficients of zero order pre- 
sented in the preceding paragraph. 

But correlation coefficients are but one check 
on this relationship. A simpler method of 
analysis is to compare the average number of 
points with academic grade and with 
This is done in Table I. 


compared the respective 


student 
physical condition. 
In this table 
medians of student points with academic grades 


are 


and with physical examination based on select- 
ing the upper fifty students (on basis of stu- 
dent points) ranging from 19 to 41, with the 
middle fifty students (ranging from 6 to 10 
points) with the lower fifty students (ranging 
from 1 to 4 points), and comparing these sub- 
groups with the whole 250. 


TABLE I. MepDIANS BY GROUPS OF 50 


Physical 
exam. 


Academic 
grades 


Student 


Group points 


26(19-41) 
7 (6-10) 
1(1-4) 

7 ( 1—41) 


140 
119 
108 


122 


Upper 50 
Middle 50 
Lower 50 
Whole 250 


The results of this table are very striking. 
The upper fifty or most active students are 
also highest in average academic grade and in 
physical condition. The middle fifty students 
are not only more active than the lower fifty, 
but they also have a higher average academic 
grade and a higher physical rating. In short, 
the group of fifty leaders (highest fifty) are 
evidently more all-round persons as tested by 
the criteria of group activity, academic per- 
formance and physical condition. 

It is not, of course, possible to answer the 
question whether native ability or social and 
economie advantages are the most important 
factors in the suecess of the upper fifty. Prob- 
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ably these fifty leaders are somewhat above ¢) 
average in native ability, for they have highe, 
academic grades and a higher physica! rating 
than the two other groups. But it seems 

that they also profit by superior social and « 
nomie status which gives them the momentym 
of social prestige. Moreover, if this be try 
they also have the advantage of a momentuy 
of technique in dealing with social situat 
it.e., their past that of 
families from which they come have give: 

a certain familiarity with social organ 

and administration which they are quick 1 


experience and 


in their extra-curricular contacts. 
Table I does not answer the 
whether the activity of these groups sh 
any change from year to year as their collex 
career unfolded. Consequently we have pn 
pared Table II in which the upper fifty 
compared with the middle fifty in the averag 
(modal) number of different student activities 
(not student points) engaged in 


question 


ach of 


four years. 


TABLE II. ACTIVITIES BY GROUPS (Mop 


Modal frequency (range shown in parenthesis 
No. of different activities 


Fresh. Soph. Junior 


1(1-3) 4(1-7) 3(1-9) 
1(1-2) 2(1-4) 1(2-4) 


Upper 50 
Middle 50 


No. of continued activities 

Fresh. Soph. 

Upper 50 1(1-3) 4(2-7) 
Middle 50 1 2(1-+4) 


Junior 
4(1-9) 
2(1-+) 

Table II shows that for every year the upp: 
fifty were more active than the middle fift) 
The range in number (modal average) of! 
tivities participated in was greater for 
upper fifty than for the middle fifty. For ex 
ample in the senior year, student extra-cur 
ricular activity seems to reach the height of its 
intensity, since for the upper fifty the averag: 
number of different student activities is five and 
the range is from one to eight activities, w! 
for the middle fifty the average number of du! 
ferent activities is three and the range is fro 
one to five. When it comes to the question « 
continuity, how many activities were continued 
the answer is found in the last four column: 
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Here we find again that the upper 
head, t.e., the upper fifty engage in a 
(on the 
No data 
prepared for the lower fifty because 


mber of continued activities 


than do the middle fifty. 
| gave indication of too seant activity 
tabulation. 
out the intensity of activity? we have 
ed the upper twelve most active stu- 
the middle twelve and with the lowest 
We find that the upper twelve held 
presidencies of student activities, three 
lencies, two secretaryships, three trea- 
two cabinet memberships, three 
memberships and twenty-seven commit- 
rships. Compared with this record of 
tivity, the middle twelve held a total 
seeretaryship and thirteen committee 
ps. The lowest twelve held but two 


on committees. The contrast is 


rhe 


for the upper twelve is thirteen with 


median number of different 
number of executive positions of five. 
middle twelve the median number of 
activities is four with a median num 


Additional 


correlation eco 


executive positions of one. 


ation is found when a 
for the upper fifty, between number 
erent activities participated in and 
executive positions held is computed 
nd to be r=+.432., 


n, to be sure, but sufficiently large to 


This is not a high 
definite relationship. Moreover, it is 
ed by individual analysis of the twelve 
The 


comparison is shown in Table III. 


twelve middle and twelve lowest. 


therefore evident that people who are 
n many things are likely to be more 

active in several things than persons 
The 


work these activities more 


r activities. person with few 


dc es not 


than he who engages in a larger 


activities. One recalls the saying, 
1 want a thing well done, get a busy man 
That this is due to social facilitation 
neural reinforcement of one activity by 
and exemplifies the utilization of un- 
d margins of nervous energy and re- 
‘*Leadership and Group Ae 
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TaBLE III. INTENSITY oF PARTICIPATION IN 


ACTIVITIES 


Upper12 M 





Office idle 12 Lowest 12 


12(30 


President : 
3(13 


Vice-president 
Secretary 
Treasurer 
Committee 
Cabinet 
Representative 
dif 


activities 


Median no. 
ferent 
Median no. ex 


ecutive posit ns 


But there 


ably present the element of individual differ 


sourees seems likely. is also prob 


ence. The active leader must also possess a 


more complex and sensitive nervous system than 


the rank and file. Corroboratory evidence of 


native abilitv is found in a 


this difference in 
comparison of the academie grades and physical 
twelve. The 


than in the 


condition for the three groups of 


difference here is more striking 


comparison of the three groups of fifty. 


TABLE IV. MEDIANS oF A‘ 


Group 


etivities 


No. different 


Upper 12 
Middle 12 


Lowest 12 


It is clear that social stimuli of student extra 


curricular activities act selectively. An exam! 
I shows that 


index of 


nation of Table the difference in 
intensity of 
the 


times 


student (as an 
the 
upper fifty is nineteen, or nearly 
the the 
the middle fifty and the lower fifty, which is 
five points. The same thing is Table 
IV for student student 
This increase in the average (median) 


points 


activity) between middie fifty and 
four 
difference between student points of 
seen in 
activities rather than 
points. 
student points from two in the lower fifty to 


seven in the middle fifty, represents an increase 


3 Total executive positions among upper 50 
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ol <0V per cent I tudent ct t ind the i! was none the less sixteen points ahead of ¢ 

crease in the average (median) student points median academic grade for the middle fifty and 
Irom seven in the middie filty to twenty-six 11 on physical rating was but two points below 


the upper fifty, represents an 


student 


per cent. in activity 

( ompared th this inerease in student activity 
among the most active groups of students, the 
corresponding increases in academic grades are 


slight. 


age (median) academic 


For example, the increase in 


trom 


lower fifty to 119 in the middle fifty, repre 
sents an increase of only 9 per cent.; and the 
inerease in average academic grades from 108 
in the middle fifty to 140 in the upper fifty is 


19 per cent. The corresponding increases 1n 


physical ratings are 2 per cent. for each group. 
When it 


dent extra-curricular activities act selectively, 


is said that the social stimuli of stu 
we refer to the differentiation of groups among 


the whole 250 students studied. It is evident 


that some students can f 


from our data unction 
effectively as students (indication seen In aca 
demic grade), complete four years of college 
experience in good physical condition (indica 
tion seen in physical rating), and at the same 
time be intensely active in extra-curricular ac 
tivities. This means that they have been sub 


ject to a greater volume of social stimuli than 


the non-leading groups. Not only this, but as 
executives they gave out more stimuli than the 
rest. The phenomena of interstimulation and 
response was obviously in greater volume among 
the upper fifty than among the middle fifty or 
A person who participates in 


holds 


range of 


the lower fifty. 
different 
positions 


activities and 


the 


these different group contacts, clearly receives 


thirteen student 


five executive within 
and gives more social stimuli than a person who 
participates in only four different student ac 
tivities of which but one is an executive re 
sponsibility (see Table IV). 

The student who topped the list with forty 
one student points actually engaged in nineteen 
different student activities and among them held 
ten executive positions or positions with execu- 
Her rating on academic grades 
the 


was 


tive functions. 
135 (slightly below the 
fifty ) 


was median of 


upper and on physical condition 


eighty-five or average. Possibly her physical 


condition and academic grade suffered slightly 


she 


trom over-activity, however this may be, 


the median of the upper fifty. This case i. 


mentioned because it is an extreme example of 


student extra-curricular activities, but one 


which none the less shows superior academic 


achievement along with average physical rating 

In the group studied athleties played but a 
minor part; consequently no final conelusions 
ean be drawn from these data applicable t 
men’s colleges or possibly coeducational jnsti- 
tutions. 

Certain remarks should be made relative +¢ 
the special characteristics of college groups 
the 
This group was prob- 


Surplus energies are enormous at ages 
centering about twenty. 
ably quite homogeneous in social background 


The 


compara 


and economic status—upper middle class, 


activities were carried on within a 


tively limited area so that little time was lost 
or complication experienced in going from one 


meeting to another. Absence of the usual finan- 


cial worries and family cares of adults j 
community life is another factor. Finally, a 
group of college seniors are a highly selected 


intellectual group. 
Adequate appraisal of the educational sig- 
student’s extra-curricular activities 


In facet, 


nificance ot 
will involve more studies of this type. 
at the University of Minnesota we are just 
bringing to completion a study of the extra- 
curricular activities in the eleven colleges and 
schools of the university, and including a group 
of 4,637 and 407 


ecrand total of more than 5,000 individuals. The 


students alumni making a 


study of the alumni who when in college were 


leaders of student activities ought to throw 


some light on the social significance of these 


extra-curricular activities. 

Finally, it is worth noting, as one of my 
colleagues remarked, that our results at Minne- 
sota so far indicate not so much the educational 


extra-curricular a¢ 
whether our 


significance of student 


ties, as to raise the question 


academic work as ordinarily conducted is s 
ciently educational and stimulating when stu- 
dents are able to carry on, at the same time, * 
many other activities. 

F. Stuart CHAPIN 
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